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"See America first!’ I've heard that phrase all my life— 
but it was just another slogan until I made this unforget- 
table Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the east coast, we 
swung clear around the continent, westward by one great 
highway, returning east another—and this was only one of 
several coast-to-coast circle tours that Greyhound offered me! 


“Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See America 
BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! I’ve met and made 


Sy “Our bi 
ig bus paused in 
ZZ, the Delaware Water Gap 
while passengers marveled 
at the towering mountain 
walls — the sparkling rib- 
0 of river below. 





“From the Greyhound 

Terminal in Cleveland, 

we could clearly see the 

Great Lakes Exposition 

—so we stopped over for 
an exciting day. 


“What a thrill—when a 
tiny fawn burst from the 
woods, scampered across 
our highway, and went 
splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 





“Yes sir, the bears ate right 

out of my hands, inYellow- 

stone National Park! I 

wouldn’t have missed that 

short side trip for anything 
no the wor 





FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 


[The 


I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA 


“As our bus was ferried 
across San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, we could 
look up and see workmen 
spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


“Of ay we stop 

off for a day at the pged 

Diego Ex osition—even 

lovelier this second year 

—and Agua Caliente only 
a few minutes away. 


“I can never Songer that 
wrinkled old 
woman who wold. me the 
clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the Apache 


“We actually visited a 
foreign land! Stopping 
at El f. 

resist crossing the Rio 
Grande bridge into glam- 





“COMPARISON MAP” 





GREYHOUND 
Free to Teachers! 


Thousands of teachers are using this 5.5 ee 
unusual wall map, which shows how =, 

you can see all the world, right here 

in America. Just mail the coupon to 

this address: 

GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
46 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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friends with the rea/ America—its kindly, interesting 
people, its surpassing natural beauty, its mountain grandeur 
and desert magic, huge cities and charming country towns. 


“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow travelers, 
with one of America’s finest drivers at the wheel. The cost 
of my trip was less than gasoline and oil for a small private 
auto. Let me mention just a few of my delightful memories: 


“The romance of the real 
West came to life again at 
Dallas—where we spent 
many fascinating hours at 
the 25 MillionDollar Texas 
Centennial Exposition. 


“Grand old southerao 
melodies! They came 
floating through the 
star-filled night as we 
7. ed for dinner near 

o Alabama plantation. 





“Our Greyhound bus 


Indian i passed right 





Trail of Arizona. ful Shenandoah Valley. 


“As we rolled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, a brilliant 
military parade swung 
along, only a few feet 
from our bus windows.” 


Paso, we couldn't 





orous old Juarez. 


"So there are some of the highlights of my Greyhound ~ Why don’t you 
plan just such a journey Fi exploration fr or yourself ? ber you travel 
a few miles or a few thousand, Greyhound offers the most interesting 
and economical way. 


SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, for the unique, 
full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’’—Free to teachers. If you have a special trip in 
mind, jot it down on this line, and we will send full information. 


Information on trip to 
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The University of North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill, during the summer of 1936, offers 
300 undergraduate and graduate courses in the following subjects, to be taught by members of its 
own faculty and distinguished visiting professors: 


Political Science 


Astronomy Education Law 
Bacteriology English Library Science Psychology 
Botany Fine Arts Mathematics Public Administration 
Chemistry Geology Music Romance Languages 
Commerce German Pharmacy Rural Social Economics 
Comparative Literature History Physical Education Sociology 
Economics Latin Physics Zoology 
Small Fees 
No Extra Charge for Out-of-State Students 
Excellent Meals at Reasonable Rates 
Attractive Fireproof and Screened Residence Halls 
Loan Fund Available for Teachers 
Excursions Appointments Bureau 


Social and Recreational Activities Professional Credits 


OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Through the University High School opportunities will be afforded at Chapel Hill for observa- 
tion and demonstration to students of education of the relation of educational theory and practice. 
Sons and daughters of Summer Session students will be welcomed as pupils in the Demonstration 


School. 


The Complete Summer Session Catalogue Will Be Mailed 
Free of Charge Upon Request 


Address: Secretary, THE SUMMER SESSION, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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enter college. 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


ATTRACTIVELY FRAMED 


Are always appropriate as gifts 
from classes or other groups to 
their respective schools, in token 
of their appreciation and as a 


CLASS 
MEMORIAL 


TO THEIR ORGANIZATION 


The donors of such mementos can 
be assured that a gift of a picture, 
correctly framed, will be a source of 
enjoyment and appreciation for all 
those who follow. 


We shall be glad to quote prices on pictures, framed and unframed, 
also send special catalog of subjects to those interested. 


ARTPRINT DEPARTMENT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 South Lamar Street Dallas, Texas 





MANY SUGGESTIONS FOR 


ART UNITS 


Suitable for your school activities 
for spring will be found in 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWIN G° 


CORRELATED ART EDITION 


For example, a few are listed below: 

BOOK I—Ideas for staging a Flower Parade, 
the making of Flower Boxes, Birds, etc., for 
schoolroom decoration. 

BOOK III—Making Designs from Leaf, Bird, 
and Animal Motifs; Nature Booklets; and 
Poster Suggestions on “Gardening,” ‘Clean 
Up,” etc. 

BOOK VIII—Planning, Designing, and Im- 
proving a vacant lot or other civic project. 


A little study of the entire series will reveal many other practical 

ideas. You can be assured that all problems are within the ability 

of the students for which they are intended because each one 
tested in the classroom. 

Our School Art Service Department will be glad to assist with any 

art problem, if you will write us the conditions surrounding it. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas—1315 S. Mich. Blvd., Chicago, II. 
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Tennessee Must Go Forward Educationally 


HE TIME HAS COME 
when all true Tennesseans 
must seriously consider the |. —— 
educationally. No sage is required 
to make clear even to the average 
citizen the critical situation with 
which we are faced. Definitely, 
things are not right when Tennessee 
ranks third from the bottom of the 
list of states educationally, when 
approximately one million dollars of 
teachers’ salaries remain unpaid each 
year, when the average length of 
school term in Tennessee is five and 
one-half weeks shorter than the 
average for the nation. It is not right 
when a state spends twice as much 
on roads as it does on schools. It 
is not right when a great common- 
wealth appropriates more than five 
times as much money to keep a con- 
vict in the state penitentiary as it 
does for the training of each of its 
future citizens. It is not right for 
the legislature to balance its budget 


J. R. MILES 
Covington 


[Epitor’s Note.—Text of president’s address 
of seventy-first annual meeting of 
] 


position in which our state findsitself T. E. A. in Nashville, April 9, 1936. 





President J. R. Miles, Covington 


secondary schools. It costs the state, 
annually, on an average, $197 to 
maintain a prisoner in the state peni- 
tentiary at Nashville and $239 at 
Brushy Mountain, yet the average 
amount spent by the state and local 
governments combined is less than 
$35.00 a year for the education of a 
child. 

There are movements under way 
the avowed purpose of which is to 
save the state. Powerful and selfish 
forces are at work to protect their 
interests at any cost. One such or- 
ganization proposes in its program to 
take away the eight cent general 
property tax for elementary schools 
and, in addition, to reduce all exist- 
ing state taxes ten per cent. These 
organizations would carry forward 
their so-called economy plans and 
thus further restrict the already 
meager educational opportunities of 
the state’s children. Their proposals 
would ruin our elementary schools, 
if enacted into law. 


_ 2. 
+ 





at the expense of the public schools. 

It is not right for a state to reduce its appropriations for 
its elementary schools nineteen and one-half per cent, 
for its high schools twenty-nine and one-half per cent, 
for the state university fifty per cent, and for its teacher 
training colleges sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, when 
the appropriations for these units of its school system 
are already actually and relatively lower than they are 
in other states comparable in ability. There is some- 
thing wrong with Tennessee so long as she ranks fifth 
among the states in highway construction and forty- 
sixth (46th) educationally. Is it right for 8,288 teachers 
in Tennessee to be paid less than $525 a year? More 
than fifty-two per cent of Tennessee’s elementary teach- 
ers received less than $43.75 a month salary last year 
on a twelve-month basis. I ask the people of Tennessee, 
is it right for our children to be handicapped with con- 
ditions like these? 


Tennessee appropriates approximately $2.00 for roads - 


for every dollar appropriated for elementary and 


Schools have closed and are clos- 
ing every week short of a normal term. Teachers in a 
large majority of the counties are working for less than 
a living wage and a good portion of that is paid in 
non-cashable school warrants. These warrants, if used 
at all, must be discounted at exorbitant rates. And yet 
the educational job in Tennessee is ever increasing. This 
increasing task with its corresponding decline in com- 
pensation has destroyed, or is in the process of de- 
stroying, the morale of teachers. Universal public edu- 
cation in Tennessee is endangered both as to quantity 
and to quality. And yet there is a way out. 

The first step is for the state to provide cash pay for 
teachers. Other employees of the government, both 
state and local, are paid in cash without delay. Could 
the City of Nashville expect its firemen to fight fires 
and save life and property, or its policemen to protect 
its citizens against burglary and crime, if they were paid 
with warrants on which is stamped that infamous 
clause, “payable when funds are available”? Current 
practices of discrimination against teachers in this re- 
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gard are unreasonable and unjust. They should be 
speedily corrected ; they must be if Tennessee is to go 
forward educationally. Apparently there is money 
available to pay all public servants except public school 
teachers. 

History shows conclusively that every state or nation 
that has become great has maintained a great system of 
education. With us, democratic government is on trial. 
If it is to survive, universal education, through a system 
of adequately supported public schools, must be main- 
tained. These schools must be free to teach the truth. 
They must not become subservient to any group, neither 
must they become the indoctrinating agency of the many 
current isms—they must remain free schools. United 
States Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker, 
in a recent speech on “Education for Democracy,” said: 

“In those foreign countries where democracy is most 
virile, and the possibility of success for dictatorship is 
most remote—countries like Sweden and Denmark—the 
educational base is both broad and vital. This education 
is not merely vocational or cultural. It is concerned 
with ‘the pursuit of happiness’ through democratic proc- 
esses. Such educational programs are founded upon 
the proposition that democratic action must come from 
mass understanding of the problems the people face as 
citizens.” 

Be warned. Those powerful forces fighting increased 
revenue for education are selfish and insidious. Their 
arguments are plausible but their purpose is to under- 
mine democratic government by hampering the public 
schools. 

Eighty years ago Lord Macaulay made a dire proph- 
ecy in a letter to the Commissioner of Education of 
New York. It reads in part as follows: 

“The day will come when, in the State of New York, 
a multitude of people, none of whom has had more than 
half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half a 
dinner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt 
what sort of a legislature will be chosen? On one side 
is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith. On the other 
side is a demagog ranting about the tyranny of capital- 
ists and usurers, and asking why anybody should be per- 
mitted to drink champagne and to ride in a carriage, 
while thousands of honest folks are in want of neces- 
saries. Which of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a working man who hears his children cry 
for bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such season of adversity as I have described, do things 
which will prevent prosperity from returning; that you 
will act like people, who should, in a year of scarcity, 
devour all the seed corn, and thus make the next year 
a year, not of scarcity, but of absolute famine. There 
will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase 
the distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. 
There is nothing to stop you. 

“As I said before, when a society has entered on this 
downward progress (which he envisioned in the 
twentieth century if not in the nineteenth) either civili- 
zation or liberty must perish. Either some Caesar or 
Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a 
‘strong hand; or your republic will be fearfully plun- 


dered and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth—with this 
difference . that your Huns and Vandals will have 
been engendered within your country by your own in- 
stitutions.” 

Is this prophecy being fulfilled? We have Huns and 
Vandals within. They are tearing at our most precious 
heritage. The only salvation of the state is a rededica- 
tion on the part of the people to democracy and the 
institutions that make it possible. They cannot prevent 
the fulfillment of this awful prophecy unless they know, 
Public education is the only answer. 

We are living in a changing world. Nothing is static, 
Our great state is rapidly changing from a rural or 
agricultural community to an industrial one. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is bringing about a transforma- 
tion in every aspect of economic and social life. Cheap 
electric power will attract factories and many new in- 
dustries. The coming of industry produces a demand 
for properly trained citizens, economically, socially, and 
politically. These changing conditions bring about an 
urgent necessity for economic and social planning. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority experiment is a great re- 
gional plan to make possible a better opportunity for 
“the pursuit of happiness” in a democracy. Only a 
trained citizenship can plan and put plans into execution, 

Horace Mann predicated his educational philosophy 
upon the improvability of people through education. 
Horace Mann was right. We cannot have a great state 
without great people. People cannot go forward in 
ignorance. In the last analysis material progress with- 
out human progress cannot be sustained. If Tennessee 
is to go forward economically and socially, she must 
go forward educationally. 

Another problem confronting the public today is that 
of safety. It is estimated that automobile accidents last 
year alone cost the people of the United States $1,500,- 
000,000 in loss of life, property, hospitalization, ete. 
The estimated cost to Tennessee was $18,000,000, about 
as much as the state is spending for all governmental 
purposes, and about four times as much as the cost of 
the state educational program. Thirty-six thousand six 
hundred deaths resulted in the nation and 654 in Ten- 
nessee. The only way this problem can ever be solved 
is through a well planned educational program on safety 
—and prevention of accidents. 

Health constitutes still another problem. The public 
schools working with the state, county, and city health 
units have made tremendous strides in this field of edu- 
cation. Through daily teaching of health facts and prin- 
ciples much progress has been made. These health pro- 
grams would be ineffective without the public schools 
and a well grounded educational process. In fact, Ten- 
nessee is still a long way from solving her health prob- 
lem. To be able to utilize the facts and findings of 
science regarding individual and public health, people 
must be educated. 

Tennessee has been placing the emphasis in her 
planning for the future in the wrong place. She has 
emphasized through state appropriations and subsidies 
her material progress and neglected her real wealth, her 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Some Problems in a State Program for the Improvement of 


NY ATTEMPT to improve 
instruction in the public 
schools, undertaken on a 

state-wide basis, involves a number 
of difficult problems. Whether such 
a program is projected on an experi- 
mental basis or is merely concerned 
with producing and promulgating 
new courses of study, some of the 
problems will be similar. However, 
the direction in which our discussion 
will lead will be determined largely 
by the fundamental concept of the 
curriculum that is accepted. If by 
developing the curriculum we mean 
the refinement of subject matter, 
whether in textbooks or in any one 
of a number of types of teaching 
units, the teacher’s place is largely 
that of a consumer. If, of the other 
hand, all phases of the instructional 
process are included in the concept 
of the curriculum, the teacher’s place 
becomes that of chief agent in the 
process. 

Thus we see that the problem is 
one of fundamental import. As is 
always the case when fundamental 
issues are at stake there are broadly 
different points of view, each with 
its supporters. For example, it is 
maintained by some that only the 
specialist can perform the intricate 
tasks of curriculum making. Others 
hold the opinion that, since the 
teacher is closer to classroom situa- 
tions than the specialist could be, he 
should have a major part in curric- 
ulum development. Dr. Bagley, for 
example, supports the former point 
of view and ridicules the latter. He 
regards curriculum study by com- 
mittees of teachers as an educational 
fashion based on the silly and tragic 
idea that each community must have 
a curriculum of its own. Taking the 
same position, Whipple says: 

Too much of present-day curriculum 
making is amateurish, trifling, and a sheer 
waste of time—nay, worse than that, an 
injection of pernicious confusion in what 
should be orderly progress. The let- 
every-body-pitch-in-and-help method is 
ludicrous when applied to curriculum 
building. It is too much like inviting a 
group of practical electricians to redesign 


a modern power plant. : 
Such disagreements with coopera- 


tive curriculum development illus- 
trate the conflicting concepts of the 


Instruction 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 
Director Field Studies 
George ‘Peabody College 
Nashville 
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curriculum and of curriculum de- 
velopment. They indicate that 
teacher participation in curriculum 
development is conceived merely in 
terms of writing up materials for in- 
clusion in a course of study. They 
do not take account of the type of 
teacher participation which has been 
developed in more recent years. 

The development of suitable 
courses of study constitutes an im- 
portant phase of the improvement of 
instruction. If a course of study is 
looked upon as a means of consoli- 
dating and organizing the advance or 
improvement in curriculum develop- 
ment, then it follows rather than pre- 
cedes much of the work of improve- 
ment. Under the broader conception 
of curriculum improvement the mere 
task of providing courses of study 
or units for a course of study is a 
specialized task for selected groups 
of workers, but there are many other 
phases of the program to be carried 
on in which general participation by 
teachers is desirable, if courses of 
study are to be used effectively. 

Conceived as a means of improv- 
ing instruction in all the schools, tak- 
ing each situation where it is and 
proceeding as far and as rapidly as 
possible, a curriculum program 
should include participation by every 
teacher in the school system. A few 
suggestions as to the nature of this 
participation are here presented. 

1. Developing a consciousness of 
need for improvement. Regardless 
of the extent to which educational 
leaders recognize the need for im- 
proving instruction in any of its ele- 
ments, consistent, intelligent effort 
will not be made by the teacher until 
he also becomes aware of the need. 
It is not enough merely to tell teach- 
ers that there is need for improve- 
ment and then hand them materials 
designed to supply the need. The 
education of a teacher is not funda- 
mentally different from the educa- 
tion of a child in this respect. His 


experience must be the basis for any 
effective learning that takes place. 
The opportunity to compare one’s 
experience with that of other teach- . 
ers confronted with similar problems 
may be helpful. 

Procedures may be developed 
which will facilitate such cultivation 
on the part of teachers. Suggestive 
reference materials may be made 
available to them. Simple techniques 
may be suggested for studying the 
needs of children, the aims and pur- 
poses of the school, the needs of the 
social group in which the teacher 
works. 

2. Sensitizing the lay public to 
school needs. This is closely related 
to the previous suggestion and should 
proceed in very close relation to it. 
To assume that the lay public is not 
interested in the instructional pro- 
gram of the schools is not sound. To 
assume that any well-directed effort 
to enlist the intelligent cooperation 
of the layman will not yield highly 
beneficial results is shortsighted. As 
a matter of fact, many of the more 
important elements in our present 
program are there because of the 
pressure exerted by parents, often 
over the protests of teachers bound 
by conservatism. Who put music 
into our schools? Not teachers, be- 
cause they were conservative, but 
interested laymen. And so with art, 
home economics, and other recent 
additions to our curriculum. 

We recognize, of course, the dan- 
gers that may arise from the desire 
for precipitate action when laymen 
become aroused. It is the responsi- 
bility of teachers to see that progress 
along this line is orderly. It is my 
belief that participation by laymen in 
improving instruction is also a most 
effective means for improving finan- 
cial support for the schools. 

3. Encourage teachers in explora- 
tory work. Many teachers feel 
bound by administrative practices 
which prevent their attempting to 
improve the instructional situation. 
Superintendents and principals would 
do well not only to give teachers 
freedom to explore and experiment 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Tennessee Program for Improvement of Instruction 


r YHE STATE Department of 
Education is greatly interested 
in doing everything possible so 
that the children of Tennessee may 
have an opportunity to learn the 
things they need to know and to learn 
to do the things they need to do. 
With this thought in mind, a pro- 
gram for improvement of instruc- 
tion in Tennessee is being planned. 
In order that efforts to serve the 
schools of the state may be better 
coordinated in the matter of im- 
provement of instruction, a reorgan- 
ization of the State Department of 
Education has recently been made. 
The divisions of high schools, ele- 
mentary schools, Negro schools, vo- 
cational education, school libraries, 
and adult education have been 
grouped under one division called 
the Division of Instruction. A direc- 
tor of curriculum, whose sole duty it 
is to aid in the improvement of in- 
struction through curriculum revi- 
sion, has also been added to the de- 
partment. This work comes under 
the administrative leadership of the 
director of instruction. The State 
Department of Education is now in a 
better position than ever before to 
render real service to the schools 
and to take the lead in a program 
for improving instruction through 
curriculum revision. 

Any curriculum program to be suc- 
cessful must have the full coopera- 
tion of the teachers of the state, and 
an undertaking of this kind neces- 
sarily requires a great deal of time. 
The steps in the program as sug- 
gested below will require from five 
to seven years to complete. Even 
then, the job will net be done, for 
curriculum revision is a continuous 
process. It is hoped that out of the 
Tennessee program will come a per- 
manent organization for carrying on 
this necessary work. 

Any program which is eventually 
to include the entire state, affecting 
some 17,000 teachers and 6,500 
schools, will necessarily have many 
phases which must be considered. 

First, let us consider the purposes 
of the program. The basic purpose 
is “the improvement of instruction 
in the schools of Tennessee.” The 


real purpose back of organization, 


WALTER D. COCKING 


Commissioner of Education 
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administration, school buildings, 
school finance, etc., is that the boys 
and girls may receive better training 
under more favorable conditions in 
order that they may develop into 
better men and women. 

The intention is not only to pro- 
vide better classroom technique but 
also to provide more and better ma- 
terials and supplies. To realize this 
major aim, specific objectives must 
be set up. The deep-rooted feeling 
of satisfaction with present condi- 
tions must be displaced with a desire 
for constructive innovations to be 
used along with the retained portion 
of the present program. This hoped- 
for attitude should be broad in its 
application, ranging from our admin- 
istrators to the classroom instructors 
and including all levels of study. 
Enough elasticity must be secured 
for our curriculum so that adapta- 
tions may be made to meet local 
needs. It is essential that teachers 
keep in mind the developing attitudes 
of the pupil. Teachers should be en- 
couraged and stimulated to study so- 
cial, economic, and educational prob- 
lems in order that they may properly 
lead the child from the elementary 
grades to high school, through in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and into 
life itself without experiencing the 
shock which our present transitions 
too frequently provide. The social 
and economic background of the 
pupil should serve as a suggestion 
for broadening and enriching the 
course of study—thus adding appeal 
to the useful and the practical. 

Secondly, let us consider some of 
the steps and phases of the program. 
In a cooperative undertaking it is 
important that all participants be 
guided by the same general consider- 
ations. General principles governing 
educational aims and processes must 
be agreed upon. A statement of 
point of view to guide the entire pro- 
gram will be submitted to the teach- 
ers of the state for study and criti- 
cism. 

The same is true concerning the 
aims of education. Just what are 
the aims of education and just how 





are these aims to influence teaching 
are important questions which must 
be considered. A statement of aims 
and a statement of how these aims 
should influence instruction will also 
be submitted to the teachers of the 
state for study and criticism. 

Since the school is only one of a 
number of forces which influence the 
growth of a child, it is not sufficient 
to study the aims of education only, 
The more specific aims of the public 
school must be determined. It is 
necessary also to study the program 
and organization of the school. The 
organization of the curriculum to 
provide for the education of learners 
with as few sharp breaks or divisions 
as possible is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the teachers, 

All the teachers of the state should 
eventually give consideration to the 
above-mentioned problems. In order 
that the teachers may study these 
questions and others concerning cur- 
riculum making, groups of teachers 
will be organized for study in certain 
centers in the state where an interest 
is shown and where trained leader- 
ship is available. Materials for guid- 
ing these study groups will be pro- 
vided. This type of work should 
eventually extend over the entire 
state. 

There are certain local units in 
the state where actual curriculum 
revision is already going on. There 
are other places where study of the 
problems underlying curriculum re- 
vision has been going on for some 
time. These local units will be en- 
couraged and aided in making neces- 
sary surveys to determine just what 
their needs are. They will then be 
encouraged and aided in carrying on 
experiments and demonstrations to 
determine the subject matter, teach- 
ing methods, and types of instruc- 
tional materials needed to give the 
boys and girls of their particular 
communities the experiences they 
need. 

Courses of study are important in 
any program for improving instruc- 
tion. They should develop out of the 
curriculum-revision program. How- 
ever, it is desirable that materials 
going to make up a course of study 
should have been actually tried out. 
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Experiments and demonstrations 
should grow in number from year 
to year until they extend over the 
entire state. In this way materials 
covering all phases of the school will 
be produced and tried out under con- 
trolled situations. These materials 
will ultimately find their way into 
courses of study. 

Training of teachers in service is 
desirable and necessary to the suc- 
cess of any improvement program. 
However, this is not all that is neces- 
sary. Attention should be given also 
to the training of people preparing to 
teach and to the further training of 
those teachers who have not complet- 
ed their formal training. Therefore, 
the teacher training institutions of 
Tennessee must be included-in the 
curriculum revision program. 

Since the cooperation of parents 
and teachers ‘is necessary to the suc- 
cess of our public schools, the study 
of important questions concerning 
public education on the part of par- 
ents is essential. The Tennessee pro- 
gram will provide for this important 
phase of the work. 

The above is a brief description 
of the Tennessee program. No at- 
tempt has been made to present here 
details of the work. However, plans 
have been made for working out de- 
tails. 

It is proposed that a group of from 
forty to fifty leading school people 
of the state, representing adminis- 
trators, supervisors, elementary 
teachers, high school teachers, and 
teachers of special subjects, come to- 
gether in the Curriculum Laboratory 
at Peabody College for. the summer 
of 1936 to prepare for leadership 
in the state program and to make 
detailed plans for carrying the pro- 
gram forward. There is no select 
few for this work. It is open to 
those people who are interested 
enough to give their time and effort 
to the work. 

The entire group will have oppor- 
tunities for hearing lectures on vari- 
ous questions relating to the pro- 
gram. An adequate library contain- 
ing the latest books and courses of 
study will be available. In addition 
to the general work for the entire 
group, there will be committees 
working on the various phases men- 
tioned above. 


A committee of five people, three 
of whom will be in the summer 
group, will prepare a statement of 
the point of view underlying the 
Tennessee program. This statement 
will be prepared only after careful 
study of the literature of the field. 
This statement of point of view will 
be referred to teacher and lay groups 
over the state. Criticisms and sug- 
gestions should be made by these 
groups. The committee will then re- 
work and resubmit until a point of 
view representing the opinion of a 
great number of people is reached. 
The same procedure will be followed 
by a committee on the aims of edu- 
cation and the aims of the public 
school ; and a committee on the pro- 
gram and organization of the school. 

A committee will prepare materials 
and make up a bulletin for the guid- 
ance of teacher groups interested in 
studying for improving themselves 
in service and for preparing to take 
part in a curriculum revision pro- 
gram. This committee will also make 
plans for the organization and ad- 
ministration of these study groups. 

Another committee will work to 
prepare materials to aid teachers in 
making surveys to determine needs 
in their own communities and to aid 
them in actually making changes in 
content and method to meet these 
needs. This committee will also 
make plans in detail for organizing 
and administering this work. 


Another committee will be charged 
with the responsibility of making 
plans for organizing and administer- 
ing experiments and demonstrations. 
This will insure that experiments 
will not be carried on in a haphazard 
way but that experiments covering 
as many phases of schoolwork as 
possible will be under way during 
1936-37. This committee will also 
prepare forms for necessary reports 
of work done in experimental 
schools. Plans and methods of 
evaluating experiments will be made. 


The work of this entire group will 
be done under the direction of the 
curriculum director of the state. It 
will be his duty to arrange time and 
place of meetings for all committees ; 
arrange conferences between the con- 
sultants to the program and com- 
mittees; call all necessary confer- 
ences of the entire group; and to 
perform all other duties as chairman 


of the group. The director will 
serve as ex-officio member of all 
committees; check on progress of 
work of committees; and work with 
chairman of each group in preparing 
materials for publication. The di- 
rector will be responsible also for 
keeping the commissioner of educa- 
tion informed as to the progress of 
the group and for carrying instruc- 
tions from the commissioner to the 
group. The former is finally respon- 
sible for the program. 

And now, a word to the teachers 
of Tennessee. The program cannot 
be a success without your efforts. 
Interest yourselves in the program. 
Prepare yourselves to assume leader- 
ship in it. You have an opportunity 
to render a real service to education 
in Tennessee and also-an opportunity 
for great personal growth and ad- 
vancement. 

¢ 


Some Problems 
(Continued from page 7) 

with new procedures and new ma- 
terials, they should go further and 
encourage them to do so. Rigid 
time schedules should be made flexi- 
ble. Materials of instruction from 
the immediate environment should be 
utilized wherever possible. Coopera- 
tive planning among teachers should 
be encouraged. Means of passing 
on to other teachers the results of 
exploratory work should be provided. 

4. The program should be kept 
flexible. Great inequalities exist in 
our school system today. These are 
reflected in length of school term, 
amount of money spent for instruc- 
tion per child, training of teachers, 
local environment, etc. Such in- 
equalities will tend to continue al- 
though we hope to reduce them. 
Regimentation will not bring about 
the desired equality. It has not done 
so after a great deal of trial. We 
must, therefore, endeavor to discover 
a better means. We must take each 
situation where it is and develop as 
rapidly and as far as conditions war- 
rant. This means that a uniform 
program will not be attempted and a 
rigid schedule will not be followed. 
It also means that the program of 
instruction will continue to be con- 
sidered as experimental and will not 
be permitted to crystallize. 

There will appear from time to 
time, as improvement goes forward, 
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the necessity of adopting certain 
points of view and certain proce- 
dures which will be uniform. How- 
ever, such action will be taken only 
after they have emerged from the 
experiences of a large number of 
teachers. 

Many other problems might be 
suggested, such as the improvement 
of the preservice training of teach- 
ers, but those we have mentioned 
suggest some of the major tasks that 
may be undertaken with the hope 
that improvement of instruction may 
begin at once. If we can keep teach- 
ers enthusiastically at work, with 
open minds, we shall develop in- 
struction for the Tennessee child 
that will approach that which he has 
a right to expect of us. 


Are You Traveling on the 
Air Waves? 


J. S. McMURRY 


Superintendent 
Trousdale County Schools 


If you and your pupils are not 
traveling on the air waves, you are 
missing many delightful excursions 
into interesting realms. 

Every school day throughout the 
year at least two and often many 
more radio programs, arranged and 
produced especially for classroom 
use, are broadcast over powerful sta- 
tions and nation-wide networks. 

Every Friday afternoon from 5:15 
to 5:30 the State Department of 
Education of Tennessee presents a 
program of current interest to par- 
ent, pupil, and teacher alike. The 
broadcasts originate in the studios 
of WSM at Nashville and can be 
received at practically all points in 
the state. The programs deal with 
different phases of educational en- 
deavor and are intended to be of gen- 
eral interest to the public. In other 
words, they are not intended to ap- 
peal to any special class or profes- 
sion. The one program presented so 
far which apparently had the best 
reception was an imaginary visit to 
a rural school. During the visit com- 
ments were made on the building, 
grounds and equipment of the school. 
A similar program will be presented 
soon in which the visit will be made 
to a classroom where actual teaching 





procedures are observed. Visits will 
also be made to poorly-housed, poor- 
ly-equipped, and _ poorly-taught 
schools. 

Other programs will deal with the 
development of the State Depart- 
ment of Education; interesting facts 
discovered by workers on the Ameri- 
can Guide; W. P. A. project; how 
education is financed; why school- 
houses are built like they are; and 
many other interesting subjects. 

As to the classroom programs 
broadcast daily, the American School 
of the Air is the most far-reaching 
and is closely vieing with Uncle 
Ben Darrow’s Ohio School of the 
Air for the place of prominence. 
The American School of the Air pro- 
grams are broadcast over a nation- 
wide network of Columbia Stations 
from 1:30 to 2:00 P.M. (C.S.T.). 
These programs are arranged as fol- 
lows: 

Monday—History. 

Tuesday—Literature. 

Wednesday—Geography. 

Thursday—Music. 

Friday—Vocational Guidance. 

The grade level of each program 
is indicated in the American School 
of the Air Teachers Manual which 
is free on request. 

Teachers not using these programs 
can have no idea of their value in 
everyday classroom instruction. 

The Ohio School of the Air di- 
rected by Uncle Ben Darrow and 
presented over WLW from 1:00 to 
2:00 P.M. (C.S.T.) will bring to 
your classroom dramatic presenta- 
tions of history and literature, music 
appreciation programs, current 
events, and nature stories. 

The Ohio School of Air Courier 
designed to aid in classroom use of 
these programs is available at a very 
nominal cost. 

In addition to these programs the 
National Broadcasting Company also 
broadcasts many educational pro- 
grams. For instance, on each Fri- 
day in May the National Broadcast- 
ing Company will take its radio 
audience for a visit to Washington— 
the “nation’s capital.” These pro- 
grams will be presented from 10:30 
A.M. to 11:00 A.M. (C.S.T.). On 
May first the visit will take the audi- 
ence to the Washington Monument ; 
on May eighth the visit will include 
the White House; May fifteenth, the 





Capitol; May twenty-second, the 
National Zoo; and May _ twenty- 
ninth, the Library of Congress. 

The following account of a broad- 
cast from the Ohio School of the 
Air will give some idea of the make- 
up and content of these educational 
programs. 

The Radio Workshop! 

“At a quarter after two on Tues- 
day, February 18, a hundred thou- 
sand schoolboys in classrooms from 
the Alleghenies to Colorado, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, gathered 
around the radios in several thousand 
classrooms. They were scheduled 
to hear another lesson in American 
history. What they actually listened 
to was a radio drama, written es- 
pecially: for them, produced with 
professional skill, acted by a com- 
petent cast, accompanied by music 
appropriately selected and cued. The 
broadcast series was entitled ‘Men 
Who Made History.’ That day’s 
dramatization was entitled ‘Mightier 
than the Sword.’ It concerned a 
man of whom probably not one stu- 
dent in a thousand had heard. 

“The locale of the drama was ac- 
curately set by a fifteen-piece orches- 
tra playing ‘Sidewalks of New York.’ 
The dramatic action followed the 
one-man crusade of Thomas Nast, 
an obscure cartoonist, against the no- 
torious Tweed ring. The audience 
heard Nast plead with the New York 
Times for editorial support, heard an 
ignorant ward politician order all 
Harper-published textbooks thrown 
out of the schools of New York to 
discipline the publishers for printing 
Nast’s cartoons. They listened as 
Tweed withdrew his support from 
Tilden, whom he had promised to 
support for the presidency. Similar- 
ly, they heard Tilden turn against the 
ring as he delivered transcripts of 
fraudulent entries in the city treas- 
ury’s books to the editor of the 
Times. 

“They sat in with the Times’s edi- 
tor as he dictated the story that ex- 
ploded a bombshell in Tammany 
Hall, heard the presses turn and ex- 
tras called in the street ; they shared 
the joy with which Nast read the 
news and the alarm with which it 
was received in Tammany Hall. 
Vicariously, they felt a righteous 


*Ohio State University, The News 
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thrill as Tweed and his henchmen 
were placed under arrest to stand 
trial for the iniquities that Nast and 
the Times had exposed. This was 
no ordinary history lesson. It was 
history as seen by an eyewitness; 
more vividly presented than the most 
able teacher could hope to.” 

There was a time not long past 
when it would have been economical- 
ly impossible for small rural schools 
to enjoy the advantages of these 
splendid educational broadcasts. 
However, with the recent improve- 
ments in radio receiving sets and the 
recent innovation of windmill-oper- 
ated generators for charging radio 
storage batteries, there is no reason 
why any school should be without a 
radio receiving set ; in fact, the small 
school in sparsely settled rural areas 
really has an advantage over the 
larger urban schools, in that radio 
reception in these rural areas is par- 
ticularly free from electrical inter- 
ferences which prevent clear recep- 
tion in urban centers. 

Why not plan now to include a 
radio receiving set in your list of new 
equipment for next year and join the 
large group of boys and girls and 
teachers who are traveling the air 
waves to distant enchanted lands? 


Reading Centers in the 
Rural Schools 


ESTELLENE WALKER 
Head, County Department 
Lawson McGhee Library 


Last fall the Knox County Board 
of Education made a proposition to 
the county elementary schools to 
match dollar for dollar, up to $12.00, 
funds raised by any classroom to 
purchase supplementary books. 
These supplementary sets were in no 
way designed to take the place of a 
library in the school, but were to 
furnish additional material on sub- 
jects taught. The books were to be 
ordered through the county superin- 
tendent’s office and were to be se- 
lected from a list, furnished by the 
supervisor which included books on 
the state list and others of more re- 
cent date. The county schools re- 
sponded so enthusiastically that by 
February about $5,000 worth of 
books had been placed in both white 
and colored schools. 
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Has Just 


Come 


From Press 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colo- 
phon stands for fifty 
years’ experience in 
publishing reference 
works, and an un- 
paralleled record of \ 


successful experience 
in interpreting 
knowledge in terms 
which can be under- 
stood and applied 
by young people. 


Rost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever 
published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on and 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and simplified defi- 
nitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched— 
accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they 
interpret and classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by 
associating the new knowledge with something already familiar. 





If you are considering the purchase of 
dictionaries for your school, you owe 
it to your pupils to “look at all three” 
before you buy. Let us PROVE that 
the WINSTON is the best dictionary 
for school use—write for “The com- 
plete Dictionary Story .. . from A to Z.” 


Nearly 1000 pages 

1700 illustrations 

10 full-color plates 
24 pages of colored maps—a 
dictionary and an atlas in one 


Durably bound in green cloth 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO - ATLANTA = DALLAS «= SAN FRANCISCO 
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At Inskip Grammar School, under 
the direction of the principal, Mr. 
W. C. Jones, an interesting experi- 
ment in children’s reading is being 
carried on with these sets of sup- 
plementary books. Reading centers 
are being developed in each class, 
using the sets as a nucleus, further 
supplemented by collections bor- 
rowed from the Teacher’s Room of 
the city library and by books bor- 
rowed from the Knox County book 
truck which visits the school once 
every two weeks. The children may 
donate books and magazines, but all 
gifts are subject to the approval of 
the principal or teacher and must 
measure up to certain standards of 
excellence. The reading centers in- 
clude a cabinet for books, a library 
table, a magazine table, bulletin 
boards, and pictures. In each class 
a “librarian” is appointed for a week 
to keep the reading center neat and 
the books in order. Miss Lucile 
Bishop’s fifth grade is used as the 
laboratory group in developing the 
project. 

The reading center is a spot of 
beauty and relaxation in the rural 
classroom. The bulletin boards have 
attractive pictures illustrating the 
lessons the children are studying. 
The magazines are gay and colorful 
and are selected to appeal to chil- 
dren’s varied interests. 

The reading center is proving a 
valuable addition to each class. In 
the primary grades the easily avail- 
able reading material is providing 
plenty of practice reading for the 
little children. In the upper grades 
the books, magazines, and pictures 
closely supplement the subjects the 
children are studying and furnish 
backward children with material for 
remedial reading. Through the use 
of many books, the child’s mental 
outlook is broadened and his ideas 
become better defined. Considera- 
tion for others in the use of books 
develops in him good standards of 
conduct and social relations. With 
suitable books available in the class- 
room and from the library book 
truck, the child is encouraged to 
spend his leisure time in reading, 

thus forming a reading habit which 
will carry over into adult life. 
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Knox County Schools Get 


Libraries 
WM. G. ROSE 


Intermediate Supervisor 
Knoxville 


During the summer of 1935 Super- 
intendent L. H. Brickey of the Knox 
County Schools appointed a commit- 
tee of fifteen to make a study of the 
curriculum needs of the Knox 
County elementary schools. Under 
Superintendent Brickey’s leadership 
this committee soon began working 
on an elementary course of study for 
the county. This committee’s report, 
in the form of a tentative course of 
study, was adopted by the Knox 
County Board of Education for use 
in the elementary schoois of the 
county beginning with the 1935-36 
session. 

One of the outstanding recommen- 
dations of the committee was an ad- 
ditional or increased supply of sup- 
plementary materials for use in the 
schools in addition to the regularly 
adopted textbooks. This recommen- 
dation was made with the idea in 
mind of enriching the course of 
study. Upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent, the board adopt- 
ed the following policy : “Any school- 
room in the county which deposits 
with the school board the sum of six 
dollars for the purchase of books 
for a room library will be given an 
equal amount by the board to spend 
for supplementary books for that 
particular room. If a room wishes 
to deposit twelve dollars for this 
purpose instead of six, the board will 
authorize the purchase of books 
amounting to eighteen dollars, and in 
addition will donate to the room a 
large oak bookcase valued at ap- 
proximately thirty dollars.” 

Following this action, a carefully 
selected list of books for this pur- 
pose, from the State Supplementary 
List and the Children’s Catalogue 
and Supplement of the Official Li- 
brary List of the Public Schools of 
Tennessee, was prepared by the ele- 
mentary supervisors and approved 
by the superintendent. Samples of 
practically all of the more recent 
publications were immediately se- 
cured and placed in the office of the 
supervisors where the teachers could 
examine them before making their 

orders. From these hundreds of 





ore 


samples a modern, up-to-date library 
of texts was established for the 
benefit of the teachers who might be 
interested in the best supplementary 
material in the form of books, 
manuals, and workbooks. 

The response of the schools in 
taking advantage of this offer ex- 
ceeded all expectations. A total of 
three hundred three rooms ordered 
books. These rooms represent sixty- 
three schools. One hundred eighty- 
six of these rooms met the require- 
ments for the bookcases in addition 
to the books. A total of more than 
8,000 volumes were thus secured at 
an expenditure of approximately 
$5,000. This amount does not in- 
clude the cost of the bookcases which 
were made in the manual training 
departments of the high schools and 
by the WPA. 

One may be led to question if all 
this trouble and expenditure of 
money have been worth the effort. 
To answer this query we quote a 
of the unsolicited statements 
from pupils and teachers: 

“We certainly like our new books 
as they add so much to our texts.” 


few 


“My pupils even want to remain 
in at recess periods to read in their 
new books.” 

“We were so well pleased with the 
books in our first order that we are 
raising money now for an additional 
order.” 

“The books have given new life 
to my reading classes.” 

“Our new geographies are won- 
derful. The pupils enjoy reading in 
them just as if they were readers 
instead of geographies.” 

“The science readers are both in- 
teresting and instructive.” 

“My children love the art story 


readers. They also enjoy the health 
readers.” 
Many schools have _ established 


reading centers as a result of this 
added material and some of the 
smaller schools have set up “reading 
nooks,” or corners, in the various 
rooms. All this has brought about 
a local pride in the care of the books. 
The children feel the responsibility 
of helping to care for them because 
they helped to raise the money for 
their purchase. Many of them refer 
to the libraries as “our books” and 
show great pride in exhibiting them. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Program for the Improvement of Instruction 


Tr PROGRAM for the im- 
provement of instruction in 
Tennessee is rapidly taking 
form. Definite plans which ultimate- 
ly call for every teacher in the state 
to have a part in the program are 
being formulated. We feel that any 
successful program of this type must 
have the cooperation of all the teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators 
of the state. 

Realizing that many teachers will 
be entering college for the spring- 
summer or summer term, we are 
anxious to recommend certain 
courses along the line of general 
curriculum making which would be 
of help to them and to the state pro- 
gram. We, therefore, have written 
every college president in the state, 
asking for a list of such courses as 
are to be offered in his college dur- 
ing the spring or summer term. We 
are passing this information on just 
as it was given us. by the colleges. 
We recommend that teachers who at- 
tend college this summer enroll in 
one or more of these courses if at 
all practicable. If a teacher should 
go to some other college not listed 
here it is recommended that such 
teacher enroll in a curriculum-mak- 
ing course or one closely related to it. 

There will be a special group 
working at Peabody College during 
the summer under the direction of 
the Curriculum Director of the State 
Department of Education. This 
group will be engaged in making de- 
tailed plans and preparing necessary 
materials for carrying on the pro- 
gram next year. This will be a reg- 
ular college course open only to col- 
lege graduates. This course may be 
taken for credit by the payment of 
the usual fees or a teacher may join 
the group without credit and without 
cost. 

We, of the State Department of 
Education, are tremendously inter- 
ested in this program. We feel that 
the improvement of instruction is 
one of the most important as well as 
one of the most difficult problems 
with which we are faced. Now that 
a definite study of the problem is to 
be made, we wish to urge the teach- 
ers of the state to render every pos- 
sible aid. Teachers can aid greatly 





FRANK E. BASS 


Curriculum Director 
State Department of Education 
Nashville 
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by taking curriculum courses in the 
colleges listed here or in some other 
college. Information gained from 
these courses should be helpful to 
individual teachers in improving in- 
struction in their respective schools, 
and, consequently, should aid the 
entire state program. 

We are interested to know just 
what teachers will enroll in such 
courses during the summer. We 
shall have to depend for the most 
part upon teachers who have had or 
expect to take training in this par- 
ticular field for leadership in the 
state program. I shall be glad to 
have a letter from those teachers of 
the state who are interested in a 
state program for the improvement 
of instruction and from those who 
plan to enter college and take work 
in the field of curriculum making. 


General Curriculum Courses to Be Of- 
fered in the Colleges of Tennessee 
During Spring-Summer and 
Summer Quarters, | 936 
KING COLLEGE 
Bristol 

The New Curriculum. This course 
pertains mainly to the curriculum 
being introduced in the State of Vir- 
ginia. It should also be of value to 
Tennessee teachers. 

Summer quarter. 


UNION UNIVERSITY 
Jackson 

Education 102b. The Integrated 
Activity Curriculum. The purpose 
of this course is to give an acquaint- 
ance with the new school curriculum 
based upon child growth through 
educative activities. Much time will 
be devoted to unit teaching, and each 
student will construct a complete 
unit in the subject of her own choos- 
ing. Students will study practices 
and examine and analyze records of 
progressive schools. Three hours 
credit. 

Education 103. The Knowledge 
and Skill Curriculum. The course 
will include a study of the function 
of the knowledge and skill subjects 





in the elementary curriculum, prin- 
ciples of curriculum making, and 
curriculum investigations in these 
subjects. Attention also will be 
given to methods of teaching and 
diagnosis in these subjects. Three 
hours credit. 

Education 104. Rural Education. 
A study is made of the rural school 
problem as a phase of the rural life 
problem. Topics included: the his- 
torical development of rural life, the 
sociological setting, the reorganiza- 
tion of rural education, and the re- 
direction of instruction. Emphasis 
is given to adapting the curriculum 
to rural school needs. Three hours 
credit. 

Education 318. Principles of 
Secondary Education. The. topics 
studied in this course will include: 
the historical development, the high 
school pupil, the instructional or- 
ganization, the curriculum of the 
secondary school. Three hours 
credit. 

Spring quarter—Mid-spring term 
begins Monday, April 20. 

Summer quarter—Opening date, 
Monday, June 1. 


CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY 


Lebanon 
General Curriculum Making. 
Summer quarter — Term begins 


June 6. 
HIWASSEE COLLEGE 
Madisonville 


Education 18. Curriculum Build- 
ing. 

Summer quarter. 
CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE 
Jefferson City 

Education 134. The Elementary 
School Curriculum. 

Summer quarter. 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE 
Milligan College 

Education 112. The Curriculum. 
This course gives a general view of 
the public school curriculum, ele- 
mentary and secondary. The his- 
torical development of the curric- 
ulum, the principles that should 
govern curriculum making, the ob- 
stacles to reform and the means of 
overcoming them. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 21 and nine hours in 
education. Tuesday, Thursday, Sat- 
urday. Fifth period. Three hours. 
Spring quarter. 
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AUSTIN PEAY NORMAL SCHOOL 
Clarksville 
Education 241. Elementary Rural 
School Curriculum. Special prob- 
lems of rural school curriculum 
making arising out of rural voca- 
tional and social and cultural life 
requirements, the use of school ex- 
periences of rural children, and the 
limitations of rural school organiza- 
tion and equipment. Original in- 
quiry supplemented by textbooks and 
bulletins and comparisons of some of 
the better state courses of study. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 
Three credits. 
Special quarter—Beginning April 
27 and ending July 17. 


FREED-HARDEMAN COLLEGE 
Henderson 
Rural School Curriculum. This 
is a study of the various methods of 
determining the subject matter that 
should be included in the curricula 
of elementary schools. It especially 
applies to the selection of courses 
necessitated by the social and eco- 
nomic problems peculiar to rural 
communities. Curriculum construc- 
tion is considered in view of pro- 
gressive school organization and ad- 
ministration. The examination of 
numerous courses of study and prac- 
tice in curriculum making is re- 
quired of each student. 
Summer quarter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 
Chattanooga 

Education VIII. Principles of 
Secondary Education. About one- 
third of this course is devoted to 
curriculum problems in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Education XII. Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School. 
Offered in the first term of summer 
school and in the first semester. Each 
student makes a special study of 
curricular and teaching problems in 
the field of his choice. 

Education XIII. Advanced Prin- 
ciples of Education. This is a di- 
rected reading course for advanced 
students in which much reading and 
critical reviews of a selected list of 
books are required, dealing with the 
social and psychological background 
of education and featuring curric- 
ulum problems. 

Public School Art. One of the 
summer school courses for the first 


term will be a course in curriculum 
problems in the field of public school 
art. 

Public School Music Courses. If 
the public school music courses are 
offered, one of them should be con- 
cerned with curriculum problems in 
public school music. 

Summer quarter. 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Memphis 
Educational Sociology. 
Current Educational Problems. 
Summer quarter. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Johnson City 

Education 401. The Elementary 
School Curriculum. This course 
consists mainly of research in the 
literature of curriculum making. The 
leading textbooks on the subject will 
be studied, together with the courses 
of study of representative city and 
state systems, school surveys, com- 
mittee reports, and educational 
journals. Three hours. 

Education 408. The High School 
Curriculum. This course is similar 
to 401 except that high school cur- 
ricula are studied instead of ele- 
mentary school curricula. Three 
hours. 

Spring quarter—April 27 to June 


Summer quarter—June 8 to July 

17. 
THE BOB JONES COLLEGE 
Cleveland 

Education 211. Materials and 
Methods in the Elementary School. 
A study of objectives in the elemen- 
tary curriculum, together with con- 
sideration of accepted methods of 
procedures for attaining these ob- 


jectives. Directed observation. 
Three semester hours. 
Education 221. Methods and 


Practice Teaching in the Elementary 
School. A comparative study of 
curricula in elementary education. 
A special study of the curriculum 
in Tennessee. Observation and 
supervised practice teaching. Three 
semester hours. 
Summer quarter. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Memphis 
Education 400. Curriculum Con- 
struction. 
Summer quarter. 





om 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Murfreesboro 


Education 441. The Curriculum 
of Elementary Schools. Open to 
junior and senior students who have 
had as much as eighteen hours in 
education. This course deals with 
the fundamental principles of ele- 
mentary education and the social 
function of the elementary school; 
with the principles of curriculum 
construction ; with the value of large- 
unit topic organization of subject 
matter; and with the specific func- 
tion of each subject of instruction in 
the general scheme of elementary 
education. It is of special interest to 
those expecting to work in the ele- 
mentary field, either as_ teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator. Three 
credits. 


Spring quarter. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Knoxville 


Education 473. The Elementary 
School Curriculum. The funda- 
mental principles underlying modern 
curriculum construction. The ele- 
mentary curriculum of Tennessee 
and other states, as well as those of 
certain cities, will be examined and 
evaluated. Special effort will be 
made to lead teachers in the class to 
rebuild and reorganize the courses 
of study and curriculum in their 


own schools. Six hours. Three 
hours credit. (Open to advanced 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 


dents. ) 

Summer quarter — First term, 
June 10 to July 21. 

Education 541. The High School 
Curriculum. A course dealing with 
the fundamentals of curriculum con- 
struction in secondary education. 
The course is based upon a study of 
the principles underlying curriculum 
development as given by authorita- 
tive writers; a study of progressive 
curriculum programs in states and 
cities; and a study of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education as 
it applies to curriculum construction. 
As far as possible, applications are 
made to curriculum development in 
Tennessee. Six hours. Three hours 
credit. (Open to graduate students.) 

Summer quarter — Second term, 
July 22 to August 28. 
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TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Athens 
Education 213. The Elementary 
School Curriculum. A_ study of 
modern methods for the selection 
and organization of subject matter 
will be the basis of this course. 
Special attention will be given to 
curriculum materials available in 
rural and village communities. Four 
hours a week. Four hours credit. 
Summer quarter. 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Cookeville 

411. The Elementary School 
Curriculum. Text: Curriculum 
Construction, Charters. This course 
will include: a comprehensive study 
of the literature on the principles 
of curriculum construction, the 
examination of curricula of some 
of the progressive schools, and con- 
struction of curricula in several of 
the elementary school subjects for 
the various grades. 

401. High School Curriculum. 
Text: To be selected. The topics 
are: principles underlying the con- 
struction and revision of curricula, 
curricula of high schools of the vari- 
ous types and sizes, and the effect of 
the various curricula on the organi- 
zation and operation of high schools. 
Each student will work out a curric- 
ulum in the subject in which he is 
most interested. 

Summer quarter. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 


TEACHERS 
Nashville 
468. Foundations of Curriculum 
Making. 
476. New Curriculum Practices 


in Secondary Schools. 

568A and 568B. Laboratory in 
Curriculum Making. 

526. Foundations 
Education. 

Summer quarter. 


of Modern 


* BETHEL COLLEGE 
McKenzie 

Education 290. The Curriculum 
of the Elementary School. A study 
of curriculum building and curric- 
ulum contents of the elementary 
school; motives and controls in cur- 
riculum building ; emphasis on needs 
of rural school curriculum in Ten- 
nessee. Six hours a week, 8:30. 
Three hours credit. 

Summer quarter. 


The Davidson County 


Reading Program 
JULIA GREEN 


Davidson County Primary Supervisor 
Nashville 

In the spring of 1935 a county- 
wide test was given to the third and 
fourth grade pupils of the Davidson 
County schools. The test used for 
this purpose was “The Unit Scales of 
Attainment,” published by the Edu- 
cational Test Bureau of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

An analysis of the results of the 
test showed the county to be above 
the standard norm in every subject; 
but the score reached in reading was 
not as high as the teachers and super- 
visor considered desirable. 

Without delay, they determined to 
formulate some plan to strengthen 
the reading ability of the county chil- 
dren. Knowing that teacher im- 
provement invariably results in bet- 
ter pupil performance, we arranged a 
definite program for the year to 
study intensively better ways of 
teaching reading. 

The county was divided into study 
groups of teachers of the first four 
grades. In some sections of the 
county, where the schools were small, 
the teachers from several schools 
formed a group. In other sections, 
where the schools were larger, a 
group was made of teachers from 
one or two schools. The particular 
phases of study considered by these 
small groups were fully discussed 
and emphasized at the _ regular 
monthly teachers’ meetings. 

The programs for these meetings 
were arranged by special committees 
chosen from the various grades. 
These programs, in which the teach- 
ers participated, were based on the 
texts used for study, experiences of 
the teachers, and reports of actual 
work done by the children. Open 
discussions often followed the pro- 
grams. 

The topics which have been dis- 
cussed thus far this year are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Grouping of Children for 
Reading Instruction. 

(2) Remedial Measures in Read- 
ing. 

(3) How to Attack New Words. 

(4) Reading Comprehension. 

(5) Dramatization. 


(6) Importance of Reading Activi- 
ties. 

(7) How to Teach Children to 
Think Through Questions. 

(8) The Use of Small Groups. 

(9) The Use of the Between-Reci- 
tation Periods. 

(10) The Use of Activities to Dis- 
cover Interests and Aptitudes. 

Children were grouped within the 
grades in order to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. The use of small 
groups furnished a fine opportunity 
for developing social habits, as well 
as for carrying on remedial meas- 
ures. In this way children read ma- 
terial that was suited to their abili- 
ties. This often meant the use of 
ungraded material, or material of a 
level below their own. 

A large number of books of vary- 
ing difficulties were necessary to 
meet the demands of the thousands 
of county children. 

To meet this demand the associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, (in- 
cluding all primary teachers), raised 
funds and purchased a number of 
carefully-selected books to add to the 
county circulating library. With the 
help of the board of education a 
part-time librarian was employed. 
The circulating library is located in 
the courthouse, where teachers can 
get books and keep them for two 
weeks, 

The school and classroom activi- 
ties served as the best means to carry 
out the reading program. Some of 
the activities engaged in were: 

(a) Establishing library corners. 
(b) Placing attractive reading ma- 
terials on bulletin boards. 

(c) Organizing book clubs and read- 
ing clubs. 

(d) Giving programs 
dramatizations. 

(e) Observation of Book Week. 

On May first, at the annual Health 
Day celebration, we will have, as a 
part of the program, a book pageant 
portraying characters of favorite 
books both old and new. 

This procedure has not only great- 
ly improved the reading instruction 
of the teachers, but also has added 
much to their professional attitude. 
The children show a wider interest, 
and increased independence, an en- 
larged vocabulary, a love and appre- 
ciation for books and their authors, 
and best of all a joy in reading. 
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Plan for Improvement of Instruction in the Elementary Schools 
of Montgomery County 


NE DAY last September, 

while I was visiting a two- 

teacher rural school in Mont- 
gomery County, the following ques- 
tion presented itself to me: “Can we 
take our present teachers as they are 
—many of them poorly trained, inex- 
perienced, short of teaching ma- 
terials—and in the face of these 
existing difficulties make improve- 
ment in instruction?” Shortly there- 
after, following a conference with 
the State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, I was convinced that some- 
thing could be done to bring about 
definite instructional improvement in 
the schools in my county. 

Later the matter was presented to 
the county board of education. By 
this time had come November. The 
school term was well under way. 
However, the board of education 
passed a resolution requiring all 
teachers in Montgomery County with 
less than five years of teaching ex- 
perience to attend classes at a 
designated place for a period of two 
hours per day on each of two days 
each month for the purpose of im- 
proving their methods of instruction. 
The resolution was found to apply 
to forty-four rural teachers. How- 
ever, eight teachers of the county to 
whom the board ruling did not apply 
voluntarily attached themselves to 
the experiment group. 


The Local Situation 

What was the local situation? Our 
smallest elementary school was a 
backwoods, one-room school, and our 
largest school was a five-teacher 
school. Fifty-four of the sixty-two 
white schools in the county were of 
the one and two-teacher type com- 
mon to Tennessee’s rural areas. Our 
teacher group included three teach- 
ers with a little more than one year 
of college work and forty-nine with 
a range of from two years’ college to 
a few working for their master’s de- 
grees. Thirty-one of our teachers 
included one or two quarters of prac- 
tice teaching at the Austin Peay 
Normal training school in their 
credits. The Austin Peay Normal 
uses the New Providence School, a 
four-teacher rural school in Mont- 





N. L. CARNEY 
Superintendent County Schools 


Clarksville 
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gomery County, as a training school 
for student teachers. 


Who Was to Direct the Project? 


Who could appropriately take 
over this group of teachers for in- 
structional purposes with a knowl- 
edge of the local rural situation? The 
critic teachers in the Austin Peay 
teacher training school had worked 
with sixty per cent of the teachers 
in our experimental group. Why 
not extend the critic teachers’ task 
to include their own product in serv- 
ice? This we did. Mr. D. Harley 
Fite, principal and critic teacher for 
the seventh and eighth grades, and 
Miss Jewel Nolen, critic teacher in 
the third and fourth grades in the 
same institution, were drafted as 
supervisors for this program. They 
work under the direction of the 
county superintendent and a repre- 
sentative of the State Department of 
Education. 


Number of Schools Involved 

Thirty-four schools are represented 
in the group meetings, and a special 
program is being developed in four 
two-teacher and two three-teacher 
schools in which special attention is 
given to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in science and arithmetic 
(grades one to eight, inclusive). 
These six control schools or schools 
with a highly developed program are 
centrally located with reference to 
five and up to nine schools within a 
radius of five to six miles. Both Mr. 
Fite and Miss Nolen spend two days 
each month in the schools in which 
demonstrations are being conducted. 
The Montgomery County Board of 
Education provides a substitute for 
these teachers when they are away 
from their regular work at the Dem- 
onstration School of the Austin Peay 
Normal. The local board of educa- 
tion also provides a substitute for 
the teachers visiting one of the con- 
trol schools or the Demonstration 
School. Mr. Fite and Miss Nolen 
conduct demonstration classes for a 


two-hour period twice a month at 
the Austin Peay Normal School for 
the teachers involved in this experi- 
ment. The classes are devoted to 
discussions concerning objectives, 
classroom routine, improvement of 
teaching procedure, and instruction 
materials. The schools in which 
demonstrations are carried out are 
open for observation purposes to all 
teachers of Montgomery County, stu- 
dent teachers of Austin Peay Normal 
School, and public school teachers 
from near-by counties. 


The Project 
AIMS 

1. Survey of present situation. 

2. Improvement in teaching pro- 
cedure in all subjects. 

3. Specialized attention to science. 
Introduce this subject in all 
grades. Work out a syllabus for 
the entire elementary field. 

4. Enlargement and enrichment of 
the arithmetic work by syllabus 
and specific directions. 


) 


PROCEDURE 
1. Spend two days per month in ob- 
servation of classroom procedure. 
Spend a whole day in a school. 
2. General conference of two hours’ 
duration two Saturdays each 
month on the following : 
a. Classroom routine. 
b. Class procedure in all subjects. 
c. Class situation. 
d. Materials. 
e. Objectives. 
3. Group conference by grades in 
arithmetic. 
4. The whole elementary field of 
science shall be divided into three 


groups, 1-3, 4-6, 7-8. Special 
group conferences will be held 
for these. 


At the outset the superintendent 
requested all cooperating teachers to 
furnish detailed information con- 
cerning schedules, science and arith- 
metic materials in their schools, lists 
of all usable materials other than 
books, etc. Mr. Fite worked out an 
excellent list of science reference 
books for the elementary grades with 
suggested bulletins and free ma- 
terials. 
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The critic teachers had worked out 
syllabuses of courses in simple 
science to fit the needs of the chil- 
dren of the New Providence com- 
munity. (The children in the New 
Providence Demonstration School 
are not a selected group. They are 
enrolled just as they present them- 
selves for instruction. They are 
typical rural children.) With their 
five years’ experience in the local 
situation and science materials ten- 
tatively worked out, the critic teach- 
ers gave out the first guide sheets for 
the introduction of simple science in 
all grades. The only word which ex- 
presses the action of the fifty-two 
teachers involved in this experiment 
following the introduction of the 
science work is “stampede.” The 
Austin Peay Normal librarian called 
on the county superintendent for 
help. The teachers were trying to 
take out all of the available science 
books, leaving none for the regular 
Normal School students. 

This type of action would take 
place in any rural Tennessee county. 
Why? Because there are no teach- 
ing tools in the hands of the shapers 
of the destinies of Tennessee’s child- 
hood. A short time after this proj- 
ect to improve instruction was started 
the county schools opened a central 
library in the county superintendent’s 
office. An attempt was made to pro- 
vide as many science books for cir- 
culation purposes as deemed prac- 
tical. The superintendent bought 
special science books for teacher use 
in connection with experimental 
work but not to be placed in the cir- 
culating library. 

We vary our place of meeting to 
fit the situation which we desire to 
bring before the teachers. One meet- 
ing of the teacher group was held at 
the Salem school, one of the six 
demonstration schools, to illustrate 
what can be done with simple ma- 
terials to make a room artistic, an 
efficient workshop, healthy and sani- 
tary, and provide a good social situa- 
tion. Our last meeting was held at 
the New Providence school to bring 
before teachers a class in science 
with proper pupil-teacher participa- 
tion. This class was taught by one 
of the critic teachers. 

At the present time every child, 
from the second through the eighth 


grades, in the six demonstration 
schools is being tested by means of 
standard achievement tests. We 
hope, after another year of experi- 
mental work, to demonstrate favor- 
able results in subject matter mastery 
through the use of achievement tests. 

Is this experiment something to 
write and talk about or does it work? 
One visiting one of the rural class- 
rooms when science is being taught 
would say, “Yes!” 


Art Education Needs in 


the Elementary School 


ELIZABETH SLOCUMB 
State Teachers College 
Johnson City 

[Ep1tor’s Note.—The following paper was 
read by Miss Slocumb before the convention of 
the Western Arts Association and the South- 
eastern Arts Association in Nashville, April 
1-4, 1936.] 2 

America is becoming art conscious. 
Witness the number of museums 
that are springing up everywhere. 
Many people are joining painting 
classes for new ways of expressing 
themselves. Laymen’s art clubs, 
composed of businessmen, physi- 
cians, and the like, are making large 
contributions in the lives of these in- 
dividuals in recreation and in a wise 
use of leisure time. 

It is interesting to know that a 
special department of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art has been formed 
to cooperate with industrial design- 
ers; and that the Art Institute in 
Chicago is teaching industrial design 
in its school. 

Why has this change come about? 

In recent years changes in our so- 
cial and economic structure have 
compelled us to pause and consider, 
and then, as it were, to rightabout- 
face. In these days of evaluating we 
have seen that overemphasis has 
been placed on material success, and 
that we must become cognizant of 
and develop those things which are 
eternal, and which do not depend 
upon fluctuations of the stock 
market. 

A great many people have already 
become aware of this need and have 
turned to the arts. 

The Public Works of Art project 
has aided largely in putting art on 
a workaday basis — in taking it 
down from its pedestal and helping 


it to take its place in a social struc- 
ture along with other national occu- 
pations. 

Manufacturers know that good de- 
sign helps to sell their products. 
Likely a greater number of people 
are earning their living through pro- 
fessions and occupations in which 
art plays a large part than at any 
previous time in our history, since 
the people are demanding beauty in 
useful articles. 

Is it not within reason to predict 
that in the future fewer people will 
work, and that even these will have 
more leisure? 

Will art education justify itself in 
providing adequate means for all 
these needs? Since art has become 
thus integrated with life, the teachers 
of art in elementary schools are 
challenged as never before. 

George J. Cox, head of the de- 
partment of fine arts, University of 
Southern California, says: “The only 
way to make art function effectively 
in education is to hold clearly in view 
its true function in life. 

“Our concept of the objectives of 
art education is as follows: To en- 
courage creative activities directed 
toward the solution of contemporary 
affairs. To make an intelligent liai- 
son between art and industry. To 
train the whole people for sensitive 
and practical appreciation.” 

To meet these demands in the new 
order a new type of teacher and a 
new teaching technique are required. 

The new teacher is a leader, a 
friend, a guide. He must give up 
his formal devices in teaching, his 
set systems. He must be flexible, 
and ready for adventure. He must 
be a director of children, and not a 
teacher of art. 

It is to be deplored that in a great 
many schools art teaching, even to 
this day, is academic. Copying and 
dictated lessons are still encouraged 
by some teachers. In such teaching, 
skill and technique are overempha- 
sized and too much attention is given 
to facts concerning perspective and 
the like. 

All this has restricting influences 
and tends to inhibit the creative pow- 
er of the child. 

The greatest need is for emphasis 
on esthetic experience. It is on the 
new significance that art education 
should help the child to the limit of 
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These readers are colorful, human, modern, full of 
All material new and unduplicated in other 
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industry, science, and invention seen in light of human relations— 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers. 
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his possibilities to grow in the ability 
to express his emotions and his ideas 
in a way which is satisfying to him- 
self, thereby providing a continuous 
outlet for creative self-expression. 
With the child, creative expression 
is a natural impulse. It develops in 
advance of appreciation. Apprecia- 
tion comes through participation in 
art experience rather than through an 
inteilectual process ; from knowledge 
or theory. Appreciation has been, 
probably in the majority of schools 





in recent years, the major objective, 
and still is one of our objectives, 
but with the greater emphasis on 
creative power. 

In the elementary school, appre- 
ciation should not be a separate sub- 
ject, but should be integrated with 
self-expression courses, particularly 
the social sciences. 

Through art experience and ap- 
preciation every child should be led 
by degrees toward his later need as 
an intelligent consumer. We have 





acknowledged this for years, but we 
need to make it an actual fact. We 
have not given enough attention to 
the fact that art helps the child in 
making choices in his life as a child, 
Yet, we believe that child life is just 
as important as any other period of a 
person’s life. 

And what about so-called picture 
study? In the first place, it should 
not be a separate study as the term 
seems to indicate. This, in many 
instances, is not art at all. The em- 
phasis is on the story element or sub- 
ject matter which belongs to litera- 
ture, not art. It is not what is told, 
but how it is told, which makes the 
picture a work of art. 

A child’s first interest in pictures 
may be the story or association sug- 
gested, thus relating it to his own ex- 
perience. However, children also 
love color, and are naturally esthetic, 
and make fine choices among pic- 
tures. 

As they develop, children begin to 
grasp the significance of other art 
qualities. They are sensitive to bal- 
ance ; they begin to enjoy patterns of 
dark and light; and they become 
more discriminating in their color 
choices. 

The art teacher needs to recognize 
and develop this interest in art form, 
and should help the child to under- 
stand what it is that makes a work 
of art. Pupils must be led into the 
knowledge that it is not simply the 
story or subject or idea that makes 
a work a piece of art, but the per- 
sonal reaction to these is the impor- 
tant thing. Children must be taught 
so that they will understand that art 
is seeing and interpreting ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. 

Used intelligently, examples of fine 
art tend to free the child from imita- 
tion and enable him to grow in crea- 
tive ability. 

It is the right of every child to 
experience the joy which comes from 
art understanding and the apprecia- 
tion of the fine—not only in works 
of art, but in nature. 

In our enthusiasm for free expres- 
sion in the child, we should guard 
against too much uncontrolled free- 
dom which might even defeat our 
purpose. As the child grows up, at 
about ten or eleven, his interest may 
need sustaining through a variety of 
techniques and some art knowledges. 
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In fact, he may become cognizant of 
art elements and principles. If he 
does feel the need for these things, 
they should be presented to him in 
order that his creative ability will 
continue to refresh itself and expand, 
again and again. 

Also, a wide variety of materials 
is necessary ; the more, the better. As 
far as possible native materials in 
their natural state should be used. 

To the modern teacher art means 
life, and the important thing is what 
art does for the child himself in his 
life. 


WPA Builds, Remodels, 


and Repairs Schools 
W. BURR CULLOM 
WPA Office 
Nashville 


Of all the funds set aside for pub- 
lic buildings by the Works Progress 
Administration in Tennessee, those 
which pertain to schools, as a class, 
are the largest. Funds allocated for 
schools, which include the erection 
of new buildings, the remodeling and 
repairing of old ones, the beautifying 
of campuses and the improvement of 
athletic fields, amount to many times 
the combined estimates for similar 
work on other public buildings. In 
all, a school expenditure of $1,789,- 
330 is involved. 

That fact is important. It is in- 
triguing from the standpoint of the 
teaching profession. Especially is 
this so when it is known that many 
factors have to be considered by the 
WPA in starting projects, chief 
among which are the separate abili- 
ties of relief clients, their points of 
residence and distribution, as well 
as the ever-present spectre of quotas, 
and the requirement of local contri- 
butions. Yet the fact remains that 
schools are receiving about five times 
as much money as hospitals, court- 
houses, city halls, libraries, commu- 
nity houses, jails, and other public 
buildings. The figures given here 


do not include any costs of the adult 
education program which calls for 
large outlays, nor do they include 
any of the projects of an incidental 
nature, such as those providing hot 
lunches, repairing schoolbooks, and 
establishing nursery schools. 


New Schools Being Built 

The building of new schools has 
been at a virtual standstill in many 
communities for years. Some work 
was done under TERA, and many 
of the WPA projects are set up to 
complete the unfinished work, but 
the estimates mentioned here include 
only WPA work. The new schools 
being erected range from the strictly 
modern seventeen-room size at 
Huntingdon down to the seventy 
structures of the one, two, three, 
four, and five-room size being put up 
in the more sparsely settled areas. 
The total new construction under 
way is estimated to cost $543,010. 
In all, the program will add 333 
classrooms to present facilities. 
These will provide accommodations 
for 9,580 children. 

The building of annexes to exist- 
ing schools, including gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, etc., and the remodeling 
of old buildings is estimated to cost 
$322,270. 

Every effort is being made to pro- 
vide for the comfort, health, and 
safety of the children and teaching 
staff. For this reason the plans, 
which originate with the sponsor, 
such as the planning commission or 
the local board of education, are 
carefully checked by the WPA staff 
of engineers. The plans are then 
carefully reviewed and criticized by 
the State Board of Education. This 
procedure insures good lighting, 
heating, sanitation, and prevents, as 
far as possible, hazards from fire 
and panic. 


Modern Appointments 

As an illustration of the modern 
trends seen in the school program, 
ten gymnasiums and three audi- 
toriums are being built. The ma- 
terial item alone for the gymnasiums 
will total $31,890. These features 
are incorporated in the larger city 
schools and in some of the rural 
structures. Twenty athletic fields, at 
a total cost of $180,960, and three 
stadiums, to cost $78,820, are under 
construction, or have already been 
completed. The work on athletic 
fields includes the erection of bleach- 
ers, fences, and backstops for basket- 
ball courts. 

A part of the money needed for 
schoolwork is provided by the local 
sponsor wherever funds are avail- 
able. This sharing of the cost not 


only places a part of the burden 
where it rightfully belongs, but it 
also creates in the sponsor a feeling 
of deep interest in the way in which 
the work is being done. As a result 
of competent supervision, 3,500 relief 
laborers, many of whom had pre- 
viously done only common labor, 
have produced a class of work that - 
meets all standard requirements. 

It is no news to the teaching pro- 
fession to say that a great many 
schools were in acute need of repairs 
and some were actually in a danger- 
ous condition. Many unsafe struc- 
tures were demolished to make way 
for new buildings. In other cases 
repairs were made at only a small 
expenditure for materials and labor. 
Generous comments have been made 
on the improved appearance of newly 
painted buildings, some of which had 
gone for years without protection 
from the weather. But the improved 
change in appearance is not the 
whole story, as county superintend- 
ents will say. The practical gain is 
in the prolonging of the life of the 
buildings and the conserving of tax- 
payers’ investments. The total cost 
of repairs, painting, and minor work 
in the state will approximate $107,- 
120. 

The ultimate gain to the people of 
the state from the WPA school pro- 
gram cannot even be estimated, for 
there are too many values that. are 
not measured by mere dollars and 
cents. But it will be seen from the 
figures given, which are not intend- 
ed for statistical purposes, that a 
vast amount of work of permanent 
character is being done. It is too 
soon to look for the final benefits. 


@ 
Knox County Schools Get Libraries 
(Continued from page 12) 

The supervisors find that this extra 
material has been a great help in 
their work. The books have greatly 
enriched our course of study. They 
believe that better teaching has been 
done and that the children’s ex- 
periences have been considerably ex- 
panded ard enriched through the 
work outlined above. 

The schools have already made 
plans to add to their libraries next 
year and we feel that every room in 
our county will soon have a large 
and well-selected library adapted to 
the needs of each grade. 
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URING the last four years 
the teachers of Hamilton 
County have contributed 
freely of their time, using their 
schoolrooms as laboratories, to effect 
a revision of our curriculum. 

In 1925 we completed a course of 
study. This was done by a com- 
mittee of teachers. It was published, 
used, evaluated. Out of this evalua- 
tion, revisions were immediately 
made and used in mimeographed 
form. After ten years of this type 
of revision we realized that we had 
outgrown the printed course of study 


and that the time had come to pro-. 


duce such changes as were needed to 
make our curriculum fit our present 
needs. Accordingly, we entered into 
a period of orientation in order that 
we might set up some criteria for 
evaluating a curriculum. This was 
done in our study groups. Here we 
studied the recent trends in curric- 
ulum development. 

During this time of orientation 
individual teachers were doing excel- 
lent work in developing the activity 
program; establishing optimum 
learning situations ; utilizing the ex- 
periences and the interest of the child 
as the beginning from which he grew 
in informations, understandings, 
techniques, and skills. Individual 
teachers were stimulating children 
so that they wanted to learn. They 
were encouraging the child to take 
the initiative, to study the problems, 
to suggest solutions for these prob- 
lems, to plan their work, to arrive 
at their own conclusions. 

The atmosphere in _ individual 
schools became one of coopera- 
tive learning where each individual 
contributed to the progress of the 
whole group. As a result of this 
orientation the teacher began to fit 
her subject matter to the individual 
needs of her pupils. She encouraged 
each child to use his own talents, to 
express himself through creative en- 
deavor in art, music, and language. 

The individual teacher here and 
there also collected material that 
would stimulate the highest types of 
pupil response. In this way they en- 
riched the curriculum in their in- 
dividual situations. One emphasized 
creative art, another developed an 
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extensive reading program, still an- 

other made her contribution to a 

varied and complete activity pro- 

gram. 

It soon became evident that a func- 
tion of our supervisory program was 
to include all of our individual suc- 
cesses in a curriculum. The need 
was some vehicle to collect, evaluate, 
and organize our teacher endeavor. 
It became evident that with the prop- 
er setup in organization every teacher 
could grow through her classroom 
endeavors and that not only could 
she be given this opportunity to cre- 
atively grow but she could and she 
would make her contribution to the 
whole. 

We as supervisors were recogniz- 
ing the excellent work that was de- 
veloping in the individual teacher. 
It became our duty to organize and 
make available for the whole group 
the work that the individual teach- 
ers were doing. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1934 
the whole teaching force, including 
the principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors, were organized into 
curriculum study committees. Their 
first task was to formulate a cur- 
riculum philosophy. The result of 
this study may be expressed in the 
following thirteen-point curriculum 
philosophy : 

1. We recognize the curriculum as 
a way of living. 

2. The units of conduct must be 
adjusted one to the other so that 
the child’s life shall be well 
balanced or rhythmic. 

3. We recognize subject matter as 
an essential in developing life 
activities in the schoolroom and 
the traditional school subjects 
should be made an integrated 
part of our activity program. 

4. Our curriculum should be or- 
ganized around goals with suit- 
able activities to accomplish the 
goals set up. 

5. The curriculum should strive 

toward producing conditions 

that will promote and sustain 





The Improvement of Instruction Through Curriculum Revision 


creative experiences for every 

one. 

6. Life presents the need of child 
restraint as well as his need for 
expression. The curriculum 
should naturally provide for 
both types of activities. 

7. The units should be correctly 
related and adjusted so that the 
curriculum will indicate balance. 

8. Guidance is an aspect. 

a. The teacher endows the cur- 
riculum with values. 

b. It is the teacher’s function 
to present the curriculum so 
that the child may covet it. 

9. Regions of learning or fields of 
learning must be suited to dif- 
ferent levels of difficulty. 

10. Units should be planned so as 
to provide for considerable flexi- 

bility. 

a. We recognize the fact that, 

in addition to our planning 
major units, there are oc- 
curring simultaneously with 
the major units many minor 
units. 

b. School life may develop in 
a naturally expanding series 
of experiences. Small units 
may branch off from the 
large unit; or rise independ- 
ently and be carried to a con- 
clusion which may not be 
expressed in the curriculum 
as written. 

11. The school administrators exist 
for the purpose of providing 
the best possible environment in 
which to foster the curriculum. 

12. The curriculum should provide 
many activities for democratic 
living. 

13. Since social life is changing and 
since boys and girls are grow- 
ing, the curriculum must be 
dynamic and not static. 

Our next step was to outline the 
several broad fields of subject mat- 
ter which were social science, ele- 
mentary science, music, language, 
arts, reading, and numbers. 

It became the supervisory func- 
tion to act as a coordinating com- 
mittee unifying the whole. This was 
an undertaking but it did result in 
cooperative curriculum revision 
which has proven to be a long-time 
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program around which all of our 
minor supervisory activities may 
rotate. It has proven a challenge to 
teachers to which they have respond- 
ed wholeheartedly and for the most 
part adequately. 

In general the committees followed 
a uniform procedure in defining the 
grade placement of units, activities, 
and subject matter fields. They 
were in form of a master sheet in- 
cluding captions as objectives, em- 
phasis, procedures, units, and activi- 
ties. 

In order that each subject matter 
field might be integrated with the so- 
cial science units as a center, a form 
was prepared and developed month 
by month with the master sheet as a 
guide. This form included the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. List the general objectives. 

2. List the specific objectives. 

3. List in full the situations deal- 
ing with subject matter rela- 
tions. 

4. List the worth-while activities 

in the subject matter field. 

List the children’s questions as 

they asked them. 

6. List the outcomes. 

a. Opportunity for drill on fun- 
damental facts. 

b. Extent of integration 
(check). 
(1) Complete. 
(2) Incomplete. 

c. Interest of children 

(check). 

(1) All. 

(2) More than fifty per cent. 

(3) Less than fifty per cent. 

Critical thinking. 

Self-expression. 

Social relationships. 

g. Skill and attitudes. 
7. Teaching recommendation 


mn 


moo 


(check). 

a. Complete integration is pos- 
sible. 

b. Partial integration is pos- 
sible. 

c. Attempt at integration is ar- 
tificial. 


8. Materials needed to make fur- 
ther success. 
9. Remarks. 
10. Bibliography. 
a. Teacher. 
b. Pupil. 
In general then we may summa- 
rize the work of 1934-35 in curric- 


ulum revision to consist of the fol- ° 


lowing organization : 

Every teacher and principal on 
a committee. 

2. Each committee setting up guid- 
ing principles so as to define a 
general curriculum philosophy. 

3. Grade placement master sheets 
made by each committee to define 
units and activities. 

4. Defining the subject matter field 
in terms of integrations, teacher 
stimulus, pupil response, and out- 
comes. 

Our next step began in December 
of 1934. We have attempted month 
by month to live and write out each 
unit in terms of a definite outline. 
We used Dr. Bruner’s outline. It 
is as follows: 

1. Overview —in outline narrative 
form. 

2. Approach — in outline narrative 
form. 

3. Major problems to include: 

a. Activities. 

b. Content and 
pupils. 

c. Materials. 

4. Culminating activities in outline 
narrative’ form, including test to 
measure outcomes. 

5. Children should show growth in: 

a. Understanding. 

b. Information. 

c. Techniques. 

This is to be written in out- 
line form. 

Bibliography for teachers in out- 

line form. 

The technique has been to place 

emphasis on: 

1. Committee living the unit in the 
schoolroom experiences. 

2. Each member of the committee 
writing in full an assigned part 
of this experience. 

3. Committees working in groups at 
teachers’ meeting discussing 
units as lived and produced. 

4.. Unit as a whole an outgrowth of 
this combined effort and discus- 


reference for 


Ov 


sion. 
5. Units read and evaluated by the 
supervisors. Conferences with 


groups and individuals are pro- 
vided for when needed or when 


requested. Materials are filed in 
subject matter files and in in- 
dividual files so that all materials 
are available at any time. Each 
month the groups have grown in 
ability to produce, profiting from 
constructive criticism of the unit 
as it has been developed. 

6. Units to be mimeographed for 
1936 yearbook. These are to be 
used, evaluated, and revised in 
the process. 

The improvement in instruction is 
evident. It may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. A new attitude toward a dynamic 
curriculum. 

2. A change in the environment of 

the classrooms. 

a. The room a workshop. 

b. Providing materials as me- 
dium for creative expression. 

c. Children working in groups 
and committees. 

d. Library facilities with which 
children work in actual re- 
search. 

e. Simple science equipment 
made by teacher and pupils. 

f. Scrapbooks, borders, paint- 
ings, building. 

Evidences of a planning program. 
Children experimenting, planning, 
taking trips, making collections, 
experiences. Teacher and chil- 
dren setting up problems and 
eagerly conducting research to 
solve these problems. 

Teacher keeping paces ahead by 

her advanced research, study, 

and plans. 

Teacher asking for special con- 

ferences to get help on problems 

and practice. 

4. Critical thinking on part of teach- 

er and child. Evaluating each 

step of the procedure. 

Evidences of organization of the 

teachers’ thinking. 

6. A growing dissatisfaction of 

work done previously and a de- 

sire to improve the product. 

Evidences of creative teaching 

and ‘creative learning. 
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Improving Instruction in Negro Schools 


School Activities 
URING the present school 
iD year the Division of Negro 
Schools has made a special 
effort in nine counties of the state 
to improve the instruction of the 
schools of those counties along with 
several other needed improvements. 

As the first step in the improve- 

ment of instruction, it was decided 

to ask the schools to devote one hour 
per day to a creative activity period. 

The subject of “foods” was chosen 

for this particular work. 

I. Objectives of the Study: 

1. To help pupils to develop the 
power of self-expression. 

2. To help pupils gain control 
of such reading habits and 
skill as would aid them in 
working effectively as mem- 
bers of a group. 

3. To develop poise and fluency 
in the use of spoken and 
written English. 

4. To cultivate through life 
situations a desire for arith- 
metical abilities. 

5. To develop the ability to use 
effectively books, periodicals, 
charts, maps, pictures, etc. 

6. To develop habits of work 
in assuming the responsibil- 
ity for their own success in 
their work. 

7. To develop an open-minded- 
ness toward and appreciation 
of change. 

8. To foster a spirit of good- 
will toward all races, classes, 
and nations with a view to 
better understanding. 

. To develop a deep apprecia- 
tion of the interdependence 
among nations. 

II. Procedure. In developing this 
unit it was the purpose to show how 
proper correlation and integration of 
all the school subjects might be made. 
This involved: 

1. Orienting activities. Excur- 
sions were made into the neigh- 
borhood to farms to learn first- 
hand the meaning of these as- 
pects of the farm world and 
the child’s relation to it. Visits 
to fields, farm homes, dairies, 
etc., gave the child concrete ac- 
quaintance with the various 
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methods of food growth of the 
present as well as of the past. 
Out of these visits the child de- 
veloped at the same time favor- 
able and intelligent attitudes 
toward other people and 
toward things that constitute 
his immediate world. 

2. Building activities. A small 
storehouse was constructed 
where foods were sold. The 
social interplay involved in this 
group activity resulted in the 
development of the cooperative 
attitudes, but the principal out- 
come was the feeling of joy 
and satisfaction that comes 
from making things—the joy 
of achievement. 

3. Creative activities. In each of 
the activities of the schools, 
and especially in the social 
study, opportunities emerged 
constantly for the development 
of creative expression. Dra- 
matic play contributed its share 
in discovering creative talent 
among the pupils. The writing 
of original poems and stories, 
the invention of melodies, lulla- 
bies, etc., all formed a part of 
the language work of the unit 
and drew out the child’s po- 
tential capabilities, thus mean- 
ing grew as the child expressed 
what he felt and thought. 

4. Research. The urge to “find 
out things” served as a stimu- 
lus to do much individual read- 
ing. Answering one’s own 
questions by doing group or 
individual work, getting infor- 
mation which the group wished 
to have—all of these activities 
built up habits of work and 
provided the motive for true 
learning. 

III. Jnstructional Materials. In 
the working of this unit it was neces- 
sary for each pupil to have a large 
scrapbook of old magazines for cut- 
ting out pictures. 

1. The scrapbook was divided in- 

to sections, allotting a certain 





number of pages for each sub- 
ject taught in the school. 

2. In correlating the subjects, the 
materials suited to each course 
were organized and placed in 
their proper section in the 
scrapbook. This was done in- 
dividually by each pupil under 
the supervision of the teacher, 

3. A reading table was provided 
to give pupils opportunity to 
do independent reading. 

Since, with one exception, none of 
the thirty-six schools in these nine 
counties had any library facilities, 
nine traveling library units were se- 
cured from the Library Division of 
the State Department of Education. 
These books were circulated among 
the schools. In addition, eleven 
Rosenwald Libraries were bought. 
These, too, were circulated among 
the schools. All of the books were 
selected with a view for use in Negro 
schools. With these books, includ- 
ing encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
atlases, the children were able to do 
a good deal of research work. 

In a number of schools food maps 
were secured. Large quantities of 
free materials bearing on the subject 
of foods were ordered by the teach- 
ers and placed in the hands of their 
pupils. In some schools the teachers 
were able to secure exhibits of real 
canned food products and dummy 
packages of other products. ‘These 
were used in setting up stores where 
the children were able to act as store- 
keepers and customers. 


School and Community Cooperation 

Early in the year, community meet- 
ings were held where clubs, embrac- 
ing parents and friends of the 
schools, were formed. These clubs 
were asked to contribute materials 
for the school fairs held at the end 
of the term in each of these counties. 
It is felt that the stimulation of com- 
petition between parents and pupils 
helped the pupils to do the best type 
of sewing and manual arts work. In 
some cases the teachers and pupils 
painted the interior of their school 
buildings. In many places sanitary 
toilets were erected and _ white- 
washed. The pupils and patrons in 
many of the schools did work on the 
campus, such as grading, building re- 
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taining walls, and planting trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 

In every community a survey of 
the families who were patrons of the 
schools was made. This survey in- 
cluded information about the eco- 
nomic conditions and the types of 
homes from which the school chil- 
dren came. 

At the school fairs in these nine 
counties the best work of pupils, pa- 
trons, and friends was exhibited. 
Large groups of people in the coun- 
ties involved came to these fairs. 
Where there were health units in a 
county, the doctors and nurses came 
and addressed the groups. In some 
instances they presented loving cups 
for the colored schools having the 
highest percentage of blue ribbon 
children. 


An Experiment in Health Education 

The special work in developing the 
health education program in the 
three experimental schools in David- 
son County has been twofold in na- 
ture. The first step was to develop 
with the teachers a general theory 
underlying recent tendencies in ele- 
mentary education with special em- 
phasis on the technique of teaching 
health. The second step was to de- 
velop this technique of teaching 
health in actual classroom experi- 
ences with the children. 

Any constructive curriculum or- 
ganization is a.slow process. This is 
especially true when one attempts to 
move in the direction of a practical 
informal school program. No at- 
tempt has been made to move too 
quickly into an informal organiza- 
tion. However, the initial step has 
been taken in working out the health 
program on the basis of firsthand ex- 
periences and needs of the pupils. 
Special care has been taken to work 
on a practical basis within the com- 
prehension of the teachers and the 
abilities of the pupils. 

The general theory underlying the 
work with teachers has been that 
education is life. In its broader 
sense, it is the reorganization of all 
the experiences that help to develop 
the life of the individual and the 
community. There are many educa- 
tional agencies outside the school. 
There is the home, the church, the 
community, the industrial world, 
civic life, social life, and different 
kinds of recreational centers. It is 


the function of the school to co- 
operate with these agencies in order 
to develop an adequate educational 
program for our children. 

Education is concerned with de- 
veloping the whole child. This the- 
ory includes the education of the 
intellectual, physical, emotional, and 
social phases of the child’s life. Cur- 
riculum material is based on the 
needs, interests, abilities, and first- 
hand experiences of the children. 

The primary concern is to teach 
children, not subjects. For this 
reason experiences that have mean- 
ing and value to the child form the 
core of curriculum material. Sub- 
ject matter is taught when it is need- 
ed in connection with some worth- 
while enterprise in which the chil- 
dren have opportunity to organize 
their purposes; to make plans for 
carrying out an activity; to evaluate 
the results of their work ; to cooper- 
ate with the group for the purpose of 
reaching a desired goal; to accept 
responsibility for developing the 
work; to give and accept construc- 
tive criticisms ; to do clear thinking. 
Subject matter learned in an in- 
formal way is perhaps more likely to 
function mainly because it is learned 
in an experience that has meaning 
and value to the child. It is more 
necessary to develop desirable atti- 
tudes, habits, and appreciation in 
children than to have them master 
subject matter. 

The environment is a significant 
factor in living and learning. To a 
very great extent the activities of an 
individual are made possible by the 
environment. These activities con- 
stitute his learnings. 

The most important factor in the 
environment is people. In organized 
society no one can live alone. In 
this age of interdependence, group 
organization created through cooper- 
ation and bound together by some 
common aim or interest is essential 
to living. The worth of any group 
may be determined by its interaction 
with other groups and by the variety 
of shared interests within the group. 

The teacher who guides the activi- 
ties of a group must provide for the 
pupils freedom to plan their work ; 
opportunity to know the leaders of 
the groups and the abilities of its 
members; guidance in setting up 
their programs of living; access to 


necessary source materials ; adequate 
provision for developing the individ- 
ual and opportunity for creative 
work, 

The health work herein described 
has been done in keeping with the 
above theory of education. The 
main problems have centered around 
the study of food, clothing, shelter, 
and the development of good health © 
habits. This organization is based 
on a preliminary survey made in the 
three communities in which the 
schools are located. 

The pupils were told about the 
needs revealed in the survey and that 
they would have opportunity to sug- 
gest and help plan some of the things 
they wanted to do and know. The 
pupils were divided into groups for 
the work. The following is a type 
of committee organization for the 
study of food: 

1. Group for planning and serv- 

ing meals, 

2. Group for the study of milk. 

3. Group on the care of the 
kitchen, 

4. Group on the study of vege- 
tables. 

Similar groups were organized for 
the other phases of the experiment 
and the following is the type of 
work done in each group: 

1. Pupils made plans for work. 

2. Questions and suggestions were 
organized and placed on the 
bulletin board. 

3. Each pupil assumed responsi- 
bility for doing a part of the 
committee work. 

4. Reports by each committee. 

5. General discussions by the 
whole class, or group or in- 
dividual reports. 

6. Keeping a record of materials 
organized. 

7. Using newspapers, magazines, 
bulletins, texts, and reference 
books. 

8. Planning and serving meals. 

9. Writing stories and composi- 
tions of special interest. 

10. Writing original verses. 

11. Making general plans for com- 
mittee work. 

12. Organizing talks and experi- 
ments. 

The above account gives a brief 
idea of the general way in which the 
work in health education has been 
done this year. 
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R. L. JONES 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.—GoLpsMITH. 

I have always loved the woods. As a youth it was 
my delight to regard giant trees in the forest—to observe 
those big, tall monarchs as they towered above the 
average run of trees. They seemed to possess a quiet 
calmness born of self-reliance. They seemed to con- 
stitute a bulwark of defense for their sylvan brothers. 

And then one day, just twenty-six years ago now, I 
met R. L. Jones. And I thought, how like a giant tree 
in the forest was this man as he stood among his fel- 
lows! He was tall, broad-shouldered, and poised. And 
he was calm, too. He wore a gentle smile which seemed 
to betray an inner ease of conscience. He was friendly 
in his intercourse with his fellows. His positive per- 
sonality seemed to draw men to him. 

During the intervening years work and circumstance 
brought me into close contact with Mr. Jones. He was 
always fair in his dealings, charitable toward his oppo- 
nents—he had no personal enemies—and firm in his con- 
victions. He believed in public education and gave his 
life to public school work. He was truly an educational 
statesman. His experience was broad and rich. As a 
teacher, he engaged in every type of work from the 
one-room elementary school to the college classroom. 
As school administrator, he served as school principal, 
county superintendent of schools, city superintendent, 
college president, and state superintendent of public in- 
struction. He was a dependable private citizen and a 
faithful public servant. 

During recent months, Mr. Jones had been a sick man. 
His presence and counsel at educational conferences 
were missed. His friends yearned for his accustomed 
inspiring words. But his work was done. He had 
made his contribution to his generation. And what a 
contribution! And so, amid the lengthening shadows in 
the quiet of his son’s home at Murfreesboro, Tuesday, 
April 21, he answered the final roll call in the same 
spirit of calm and confidence which characterized his 
response to every call of duty. 

All Tennesseans loved R. L. Jones, 

Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 

os 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
The current issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER car- 
ries a series of articles relating to the improvement of 
instruction in the public schools. This subject should 
challenge the interest of teachers. Right now public 


education in Tennessee is making demands for more 
liberal financial support. Probably the best argument 
which teachers can make is not in words but in per- 
formance. 


The schools through their teachers should 








make themselves significant in their respective com- 


munities. When school services are thought to be of 
high order and indispensable to the general welfare 
then, and then only, will the public respond more readily 
to the call for larger financial support. 

The State Department of Education and other inter- 
ested groups and individuals are trying to provide 
leadership in the program for instructional improve- 
ment. Teachers everywhere should cooperate vigorous- 
ly with this movement. Personal preparation, individual 
and group work in formulating policies looking forward 
to instructional improvement on a state-wide basis, con- 
cise and accurate reports on improvements now under 
way are all steps in the right direction. Intelligent 
leadership and intelligent cooperation in this important 
work are bound to produce desirable results. 


@ 
A SUMMER TASK FOR LOCALS 


Schools will shortly close. Yet local organizations of 
teachers should keep their forces intact. Their officials 
and committees must go forward during the summer 
months in their work of contacting candidates for the 
legislature in behalf of our Eight-Point Program for 
Education. If these candidates are pledged to the pro- 
gram before election they will remember and respect 
those pledges when they get to Nashville next January. 

Our battle can be won. The candidates for governor 
have indicated their positions. They are all favorable. 
With a friendly governor and a friendly legislature the 
cause of public education and the rights of the childhood 
of the state will be promoted and protected. 

The work of locals during the summer tells the tale. 


WHERE THE CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR STAND 
ON THE EIGHT-POINT EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


In conformity with Resolution C of the set of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association in Nashville, January 
11, 1936, the following letter was addressed to all the 
announced candidates for the Democratic nomination 
for governor ; i.e. Hon. Gordon Browning, Huntingdon: 
Hon. Geo. Cate, Nashville; Hon. B. E. Dossett, Jacks- 
boro; and Hon. C. W. Wright, Oneida: 


Nashville, Tennessee 
April 21, 1936 


EEE SG 1 HIER CAE 
(Name of Candidate) 
bla hihialth sien bite ited swdiabs Tennessee 
(P. O.) 
I I ean gettin oh since occa cormie ts : 


(Name of Candidate) 


This letter is being addressed to you as one of the candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor of Tennessee in 
the August Primary: First, to present officially the ProcraM 
FOR AcTION adopted by the Tennessee Education Association for 
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the improvement of the public school system of the state; and 
second, to ascertain your position relative to this proposed 
program. 

The Tennessee Education Association proposes: 

I. That the state finance the minimum program of ele- 
mentary and high school education insofar as teachers’ 
salaries are concerned, provided there be no restriction 
of local initiative. 

II. That the minimum length of term shall be eight (8) 
months for elementary schools and nine (9) months for 
high schools. 

III. That the minimum salary for any teacher in Tennessee 


must not be less than $60.00 per month, provided that, 


as standards of qualifications are raised and teachers 
progress in training and experience, the salary shall be 
increased in direct proportion to training and experience. 

IV. That all beginning teachers must have completed at least 
two years of training in an approved institution of high- 
er learning. 

V. That adequate library facilities be made available for all 
pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 

VI. That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 
schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 


VII. That adequate facilities for higher education be provided 


by the state. 
VIII. That an adequate and actuarially sound retirement sys- 
tem for teachers be established on a state-wide basis. 

There are approximately 20,000 school teachers and 650,000 
school children, their parents and other friends of public edu- 
cation in Tennessee, who are very much interested in seeing 
the above program translated into law. 

If you are elected governor, what will be your official stand 
relative to the above program? Your answer to this question 
will be carried in the May issue of THt TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
You will understand that this inquiry is in no sense coercive in 
character. ; 

This letter is being sent by special delivery so that it may 
reach you promptly and in order that it may not escape your 
attention. Your immediate reply is requested. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tennessee Education Association. 


Responses 


In response to the above letter of inquiry regarding 
the position of gubernatorial candidates on the Eight- 
Point Educational Program the following letters have 
been received : 

From Gordon Browning 


Huntingdon, Tennessee 
April 30, 1936 
My dear Mr. Bass: : 

I am in receipt of your recent inquiry of my position on 
the Eight-Point Program promulgated by the teachers’ or- 
ganization of Tennessee. 

I am glad to advise you that I am in full accord with that 
program, and hope I may be of service in carrying out the 
objectives. In addition to this, I am anxious to see a coordina- 
tion with the public health service, and some of the TVA ac- 
tivities in Tennessee with our educational program. One of the 
first objectives of our state must be the improvement of con- 
ditions in our schools. 

With my warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) Gorpon Browninc. 


From Geo. Cate 


Nashville, Tennessee 
April 24, 1936 
Dear Mr. Bass: 


In response to your letter of April 21, let me say that I 
heartily approve the Eight-Point “Program for Action” adopted 
by the Tennessee Education Association for the improvement of 
the public school system of the state, and that if I am elected 
governor I shall do all in my power to put it into effect at once. 
The welfare of our state demands that she advance as a unit, 
with full educational opportunities for all her children, and I 
should like to have a part in the realization of this program 
which has been formulated. 


While the Tennessee Education Association is to be com- 
mended for having drawn up a program, which, because of the 
modesty of its demands, is capable of immediate achievement, 
we must never forget that it represents the minimum rather 
than the maximum requirements of a sound state-wide edu- 
cational system, and that the future will call for fur‘her and 
even greater advances. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Gro. H. Care. 


Subsequent to Mr. Cate’s statement of position on the 
program as candidate for governor, he withdrew from 
the race. Accordingly, on May 1, 1936, he wrote the 


following letter : 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 1, 1936 

Dear Mr. Bass: 

Although I have withdrawn from the race for governor I 
shall retain my interest in your program for developing the 
schools of Tennessee and shall do all in my power to bring your 
program to a realization. 

Call on me at any time I may be of service to your associa- 
tion. 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) Gero. H. Care. 


From B. E. Dossett 


Jacksboro, Tennessee 
May 4, 1936 
My dear Mr. Bass: 

Responding to your letter of recent date addressed to me 
as a candidate for the Democratic nomination for governor of 
Tennessee, requesting a statement as to my position on edu- 
cational policies in Tennessee, and more particularly as to my 
stand on the educational program, formulated by you as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Tennessee Education Association, and 
subsequently approved by the different educational associations 
in Tennessee, which have been working so consistently to the 
end that public educational conditions may be improved, and, 
that we as a state may move more rapidly from the bottom of 
the educational ladder to take our place among the ranking 
states in education, by providing better educational facilities, 
better trained and better paid teachers. 

As a schoolman, having served as teacher, principal, and 
school administrator, I am fully aware of the educational needs 
in Tennessee, and of the woeful inadequacy of funds for edu- 
cational purposes, and have been working in the ranks with you 
and others in our educational organizations for years, trying 
to bring about improved conditions. The problem of education 
is one of the major ones which will confront the executive and 
legislature of our state, since it has to do directly with the 
training of the mind and character of our youth, and when 
elected governor of Tennessee I expect to immediately recom- 
mend to the legislature a program which will have as its object 
the correction of the fallacies of the present educational situa- 
tion in Tennessee, and in conjunction with my educational 
colleagues, I will put forth every legitimate effort to have 
corrective educational legislation placed immediately upon our 
statute books. 

Every child in Tennessee is entitled to equal educational 
opportunities with every other child in the state to the limit 
that the state is able to supply such opportunity. Under our 
present system of education, there neither is nor can be equal 
educational opportunity for the reason that the rural counties do 
not have the wealth of the urban counties, and cannot finance 
their schools equally with the wealthier counties. In line with 
this thought I presented a resolution to the East Tennessee 
Educational Association in its 1931 meeting which carried the 
following paragraph: 

1. “Distribution by the state of funds provided by law for 
the maintenance of public schools. The teachers feel that the 
state has been holding out on them, using school funds for other 
purposes, and giving the schools what was left.” 

2. “Single salary schedule by which a teacher of the same 
education and training in Hancock County, for example, would 
receive as much pay as a teacher in Knox or Shelby County.” 

3. “Guarantee of reasonable tenure for teachers, that is, a 
contract for a definite period, so that a teacher cannot be fired 
whenever a principal, superintendent or school board so desires.” 

Since Democratic government requires citizens who not only 
know their powers, privileges, and responsibilities, but who are 
also willing to assume their civic obligations and carry them 
forward to the best of their ability, it is the state’s business to 
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provide to the limit of its ability such educational opportunity 
as will develop the best type of citizenship. 

Therefore, I favor such legislation as will immediately secure 
the following program of education: 

1. An eight (8) months school term for all the elementary 
schools in the state, as set out in paragraph No. 2 of the Educa- 
tional Program. This to be increased to nine (9) months as 
soon as practical. 

2. Continuation of the present high school program with im- 
provements and extensions to meet future needs as they arise. 

3. The neglected children of the rural sections of Tennessee 
must have increased and increasing educational opportunities 
placed within their reach. Therefore, the state must provide 
along with buildings, equipment and longer terms, teachers for 
the rural sections whose training and fitness are equal to that 
of the teachers in the larger centers. In order for this to be 
fully realized it will be necessary for us to establish a teacher 
training minimum, and to provide adequate facilities and main- 
tain high standards of training in our state teacher training 
institutions. Therefore, I favor and shall work for the accom- 
plishment of paragraphs four and seven of our educational 
program with the priviso that legislation providing for a teacher 
training minimum shall not be made retroactive. 

4. In order that the children in the rural public schools may 
have the services of the best talent available, it is necessary 
that the state pay salaries commensurate with the type of service 
rendered, and sufficient to induce our capable young men and 
women to train for the teaching profession. Therefore, I am 
in hearty accord with paragraph No. 1 of our educational pro- 
gram, which provides for a minimum salary for all teachers 
with the additional proviso that the counties and cities partici- 
pating in state aid shall make an additional supplement of 
$15.00 per month for beginning teachers, so that a minimum 
monthly salary of $75.00 instead of $60.00 shall be guaranteed 
to all teachers in Tennessee, irrespective of their status, and that 
each political subdivision, county or city, shall be required to 
participate in the payment of teachers’ salaries, thus assuring 
the assumption of operative initiative on their part, and the 
increase of teachers’ salaries in “proportion to increase in train- 
ing and experience.” 

5. To place the weaker counties of the state on the level of 
the stronger counties in the minimum of education, it is not 
only necessary that funds be provided for eight (8) months 
school term, but it is also necessary that the equalization fund 
be increased and its distribution readjusted. 

6. That adequate library facilities be provided for the ele- 
mentary rural schools of the state. This is eminently necessary 
in order to assure the best possible training of these children. 

7. In the interest of economy and efficiency the state should 
encourage all possible consolidation of rural schools, since con- 
solidation provides better facilities, more equitable privileges and 
increases the opportunities of all the children. 

8. Adequate facilities for higher education should be provided 
by the state, both for the University of Tennessee and our 
teacher training institutions and schools of technology. It is 
highly important that the University of Tennessee, which is the 
legal head of our public school system of the state, be provided 
with sufficient funds to satisfy the demands made upon it in ail 
its departments. We know also, that the state cannot give its 
children the best in education without trained teachers, there- 
fore, we must maintain our teacher training institutions to a 
high standard so that our young men and women may prepare 
to teach at a minimum cost to themselves for a maximum serv- 
ice to the state. 

9. Through the years I have advocated “a retirement fund 
for cld teachers.” This I incorporated in the resolution above 
referred to and fought for its adoption. If and when elected 
governor of Tennessee I shall recommend to the legislature 
legislation to this end. 

I have attempted to briefly set forth my educational ideas 
which are in line with the program adopted by the Tennessee 
Education Association of Tennessee and its associate organiza- 
tions, and if elected governor this will be made one of my major 
interests, and I will put forth every possible effort to have 
the program enacted into law. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Burcin E. Dossetr. 


From C. W. Wright 
Oneida, Tennessee 
April 23, 1936 
My dear Mr. Bass: 
Your letter addressed to me as a Candidate for Governor, 
asking my views on the “Program for Action” adopted by the 












Tennessee Education Association, has been received and in reply 
will state that I have read and studied rather carefully this 
program and have already stated over the state that I was 
wholeheartedly in favor of its adoption. 

I feel that this “Program for Action,” although it is im- 
possible to get a program which is 100 per cent perfect, is far- 
reaching and one which will do much for the betterment and * 
upbuilding of our school system in Tennessee, working to the 
advantage of the teachers and more especially is it so planned 
and outlined as to be of inestimable value to the children, the 
boys and girls, of the whole state of Tennessee. 

Having been a schoolman myself, teaching almost every- 
thing from the first grade to college work, and having filled 
practically every position from a one-room country teacher to 
that of city superintendent; the program, it seems to me, from 
my school experience, is a splendid one. 

I am deeply interested in the school system and the educa- 
tional development of Tennessee and at the present time am 
secretary of our City Board of Education, keeping as best I 
can in touch with the educational trends and ideas of our state, 

Let me again assure you that I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of this program and should I be elected governor of the State 
of Tennessee I would not only stand for but urge the adoption 
of the program for the betterment of Tennessee’s more than 
600,000 school children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. W. Wricxt. 


® 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EDUCATION 

WILL BE HELD IN CHICAGO, JUNE 22 TO 25, 1936 

The Sixth Session of the National Conference on 
Visual Education and Film Exhibition will be held at 
the Francis Parkes School, 330 Webster Avenue, 
Chicago, on June 22 to June 25, 1936. 

#& 
THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR NEGRO 
TEACHERS ADOPTS EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM 

R. E. Clay, State Rosenwald School Agent, has just 
written the following letter to the office of T. E. A.: 
“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“Superintendent C. H. Moore of Clarksville made a 
splendid address at the annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association for Negro Teachers in Nashville, 
April 10, on the Eight-Point Program. The large assem- 
bly of colored teachers from over the state unanimously 
endorsed this program and appointed a committee to 
cooperate with you and other white leaders in having 
this program enacted into law.” 

* 
N. E. A, CONVENTION TO MEET IN PORTLAND, JUNE 
28 TO JULY 2, 1936 
CALLIS TO ARRANGE GROUP TRIP 

The following letter has been received from Mr. P. E. 
Callis, Germantown, Tennessee, regarding the N. E. A. 
Convention in Portland, Oregon, June 28 to July 2, 
1936: 

“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“T have decided to try and work up a party to travel 
together to this meeting. I have been promised a 
private pullman for our exclusive use for party of 
fifteen or more. By traveling this way, we would have 
our own private through car and would not have to 
change either going or returning. I have worked out 
a plan where we can make a one-day stop in Salt Lake 
City on our going trip and a stop in Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs on our return trip sight-seeing. 

“The Missouri Pacific Railroad is arranging a detailed 
itinerary for me and as soon as received will mail you 


copy.” 
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The Layman’s Part in the Eight-Point Program 


HE TENNESSEE Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
through its board of managers 
endorsed in January the Program 
for Action of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association and pledged its sup- 
port to this program. In taking this 
step it has definitely aligned itself 
with the educators of the state for 
the purpose of carrying an imme- 
diate educational objective with the 
1937 General Assembly, namely, the 
Eight-Point-Program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

According to the official records, 
in 1935, there were in Tennessee,516 
local congress units of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers with an aggregate membership of 
37,719. Few counties were without 
local units, and in these during the 
past year determined efforts have 
been made to effect an organization. 
Such a network of connected links, 
reaching from the cities and towns 
into the counties and rural one-teach- 
er schools, offers a practical means 
of reaching large groups of people 
and represents a potential force diffi- 
cult to estimate. It might well be 
made the means to turn the balance 
in the realization of this program or 
of any educational program, were 
the educators themselves willing to 
give it their full cooperation and to 
use the opportunities for adult edu- 
cation which it offers. 

Pledged to the promotion of the 
welfare of the child “in home, school, 
church, and community” and to bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school, the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion offers an excellent medium for 
cducation of the adult public to edu- 
cational needs. How quick this 
group is to respond is shown by the 
financial aid given so freely when- 
ever the teacher points out a specific 
need. Pianos, cooking stoves, radios, 
and pictures in many schools are con- 
crete evidences of the ready response 
made by the school patrons simply 
because some teacher has sold them 
on the idea that these things are 
genuinely needed. Most parents look 
upon the teacher as an expert, much 
as they regard’ the doctor when the 
child is sick, and it is his job to 
prescribe the medicine. If it is a 
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grand piano or instrument for the 
band, books for the library, or what- 
not, they dutifully set about doing 
their best to fill the prescription. 
But they trust the teacher to direct 
their attention to needs. Good roads 
came to Tennessee when the people 
wanted them enough to pay for them. 
Better schools will be open to the 
children of Tennessee only when the 
people want them enough to pay for 
them. The immediate task is to do 
what we have been taught time and 
again by the advertising experts in 
the sale of automobiles, cigarettes, 
tooth paste, and the thousand and 
one other modern “necessities”— 
create the demand—in this case for 
better educational opportunities. The 
parents want the best for their chil- 
dren, but the definition of this term 
must be made by the trained expert ; 
they look to the teacher as this ex- 
pert and expect him to point out each 
concrete objective. 

Unfortunately, in some localities 
and even among some educators, 
there is still misapprehension as to 
what a parent-teacher association 
really is. Some schools take it to 
be a veritable Santa Claus. All of 
the extras and some of the neces- 
sities are supplied by the “mothers,” 
the teachers thinking in this way to 
keep the good ladies out of mischief 
by keeping them thoroughly occu- 
pied. There seems to be never the 
thought that a far greater service 
than the gift of supplies would be 
rendered the school if the proper 
authorities could be made to accept 
responsibility in this matter. What 
are school boards for, and whose 
money is being spent anyway? The 
parent-teacher association has the 
power to answer that question so 
effectively that the need for it as a 
money-making organization to pro- 
vide the necessities would cease to 
be. Again, there are those who look 
upon the P.-T. A. as a sort of ladies’ 
aid with men as superfluous as they 
would be at a quilting bee. It is 
thought that men, although members, 


are merely guests on one or two 
occasions during the year when food 
is provided and their children per- 
form on the program. Fortunately, 
this idea is giving away to the recog- 
nition of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, at least theoretically, as a group 
of men and women, fathers as well 
as mothers and teachers, working 
together to promote the welfare of 
all children. In a certain East Ten- 
nessee county there is a group of 
twenty-five men who have banded 
themselves together to work for a 
particular school. They meet one 
evening every week. They only al- 
low the women at a joint meeting 
occasionally. These men are already 
entirely familiar with the Eight- 
Point Program, and every one has 
signed his individual pledge to sup- 
port it. The men are real pace- 
makers when once they get into ac- 
tion ! 

Another misapprehension in re- 
gard to the P.-T. A. is that it is a 
group of managing women who seek 
to dictate to the teacher and domi- 
nate the school. This fallacy is most 
common among teachers who have 
been the victims of some organiza- 
tion of school patrons not organized 
as @ congress unit and therefore not 
guided by parent-teacher principles. 
A fundamental of these principles is 
that all parent-teacher organizations 
worthy of the name shall promote 
cooperation between the home and 
school, the parent and teacher. But 
cooperation presupposes a working 
together, and in this it is as necessary 
that the teacher work with the par- 
ent as that the parent cooperate with 
the teacher. Both must see the vision 
of what a joint effort can be made to 
mean. Far from seeking to domi- 
nate, the average parent stands a lit- 
tle in awe of the average teacher and 
has a most childish trust in his abil- 
ity. Parents have been told, and 
they believe it, that the world has 
changed so much since they were in 
school that they dare not help 
Johnnie with his arithmetic or Susie 
with her reading. Father is informed 
that percentage is no longer figured 
in the old way nor the multiplication 
table memorized ; and mother is told 
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The Morrison Method of Teaching English 
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Teaching in the Secondary School 7° 
Morrison presents three very different types of teach- 
ing methods based on the psychology of the learning 
processes and the nature of the varying objectives 
sought in the fields of grammar, literature, and oral 
and written expressions. 

Teachers of English will agree with Morrison that, 
while probably no one ever learned to write or speak 
correctly solely through the study of grammar, cer- 
tainly no one today can enjoy “intellectual self-depend- 
ence with respect to his discourse” unless he under- 
stands and can apply the principles of grammar. For 
the teaching of grammar Morrison recommends the 
technique that he calls the science type. In this type 
the adaptations sought are in the form of understand- 
ings of principles and the relations of cause and effect. 
Learning has to be a process of reflection and ration- 
alization since the nature of the material is strictly 
logical. 

The comprehensive objective in grammar is an in- 
telligent attitude toward the structure of the pupil’s 
own discourse. The extended knowledge of a special- 
ist is obviously neither necessary nor desirable. An 
understanding of this objective has led to the formu- 
lation of minimum essentials to be mastered. And 
since the aim is to give the pupil an understanding of 
the structure of sentences which he uses or will soon 
use, these minimum essentials should be strictly func- 
tional, built about the sentence and its major elements. 
Morrison suggests as typical units: the parts of speech, 
the simple sentence and its elements, adjectives and 
adjective modifiers, adverbs and adverb modifiers, 
relative clauses and complex sentences, conjunctions 
and compound sentences. 

As in all science type subjects, the unit in grammar 
is more effective if preceded by an exploratory period 
designed to test the pupil’s general understanding of 
principles. Then the teacher should briefly and orally 
present the unit and give several examples of the 
working of the particular principle involved. This 
presentation should be followed by a test which is 
not for grading but for estimating the number of 
pupils who need reteaching. If there are several who 
have not understood the explanation, the whole class 
may well be retaught; if there are only a few they 
can be helped after hours. The third step, the as- 
similation, can best be accomplished individually dur- 
ing supervised study. The assimilative material con- 
sists of typical sentences which the pupil uses or 
might use. The sentences should be selected to focus 


on the understanding of the principle and on the inter- 
pretation of usage principles as they apply to the unit. 
Not only should sentences be analyzed, but also cor- 


that a pupil has mastered the unit, 
he can be freed to work on voluntary projects con- 
nected with his other English work or even with some 
other study. But only perfection means mastery. Any- 
thing short of perfection indicates the need of further 
assimilative work. For, according to Morrison, in- 
sistence upon the mastery of each unit as it is studied 
is the only basis for any real teaching success in gram- 
mar. 

The second teaching method which Morrison urges 
is the appreciation type. The adaptations which belong 
to this type are reached by the simple recognition of 
worth. The teaching objective is always a favorable 
attitude toward particular values. Literature is truly 
representative of this type, for the objective in litera- 
ture is a taste for good reading and an inclination to 
devote one’s leisure to that reading which has lasting 
value. 

Morrison considers appreciation teaching extremely 
important, and he has outlined a detailed technique 
for it. His first step is building upon the “appercep- 
tive mass” of the pupil. The teacher must discover 
what interests and likings in literature the pupil has al- 
ready formed and build upon them. The second step 
is choosing literature that has both reality and idealism, 
that has actual values to be appreciated. The third step 
is influencing the pupil by the teacher’s personal en- 
thusiasm for the material. Pupil appreciation cannot, 
of course, be forced. The too obvious “This is good 
and you ought to like it” sets up definite inhibitions. 
However the teacher can make the pupil realize that 
appreciation must be actively sought, that the classics 
“commonly refuse to yield their riches to the casual 
acquaintance.” 

There are no real units in literature, as such. In 
high school, particularly in the upper grades, it is well 
to use broad divisions such as drama, lyric poetry, 
modern essays. After the exploration by the teacher, 
which in this case consists of investigating the past 
reading and interests of the pupils, and after the pre- 
sentation, in which the teacher explains why she has 
selected the piece of literature to be studied and tries 
to interest the pupils in it, comes the assimilative 
period. This step consists of reading silently in super- 
vised study, of reading aloud, of writing book essays 
and sketches, and of voluntary projects. Since only a 
few authors can be studied intensively in class, pupils 
are given reading lists that correlate with the unit core, 
and they are urged but not required to read widely. 
The voluntary projects take care of individual dif- 
ferences, as do the additional readings. A project may 
be anything that interests the pupil: creative writing, 
practical-arts projects, pictures, studies of authors, and 
historical research. Recitations may be in the form of 
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short floor talks and of general socialized discussions 
that occur during the reading. 

The idea of mastery can be applied to learning in 
appreciation as elsewhere, but there are certain very 
important distinctions. Mastery consists of a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the pupil, but no specific 
standards can be set up for attainment in any given 
length of time in any given course. The assimilative 
material consists of literature, but no single piece of 
literature is an objective in itself. Too often teachers 
make the mistake of regarding the particular selection 
as a unit to be mastered by science type procedures. 
It is not difficult to understand why this is so. Lessons 
on limited and concrete assignments—historical set- 
ting, author’s life, plot construction—enable the teacher 
to discover how well the pupil is prepared and to grade 
him accordingly. But rigid adherence to a traditional 
marking system is impossible in pure appreciation les- 
sons. If appreciation cannot be measured why do 
high schools offer courses in literature? Morrison’s 
answers are that much literature makes its greatest 
appeal when read aloud, that systematic class instruc- 
tion illuminates for the pupil values that might other- 
wise remain hidden, that learning to appreciate can 
never be a passive process since the product aimed at 
is self-dependence, and finally that the results of this 
worth-while class reading will be found in the improved 
quality of the pupil’s free reading. 

The matter of guidance in the selection of appro- 
priate free reading is important, since much of the 
reading that the pupil does is unassigned. Small re- 
liance can be placed upon home reading resources. 
Since guidance is essentially salesmanship, it must vary 
with the individual, taking into account interest, abil- 
ity, and “apperceptive mass.” Guidance should be 
systematic too, if the teacher is to have any check at 
all upon the ever elusive growth of appreciation. Mor- 
rison does not consider formal book reports of any 
value, but thinks rather that the distaste which the 
average pupil feels for them leads to actual aversion 
for reading. He suggests instead that cards for the 
titles of material read be kept by the pupil himself. 
Sometimes parent-teacher associations are able to enlist 
the help of the parents in guiding pupil reading. A 
personal conference between the teacher and pupil is 
a most excellent way of stimulating contacts with better 
books as well as of judging the pupil’s growth. Many 
teachers will exclaim over the impossibility of scoring 
reading that is not formally reported, that consists of 
magazine articles, books, chapters of books, anything 
in fact that the pupil wants to read. But the objective 
is not to obtain a grade; it is to interest the pupil in 
reading as widely as possible, and to guide him un- 
obtrusively in the reading of literature which will 
“tend to contribute a sound sense of values” to his 
outlook on life. 

Indeed it is sometimes difficult for even the most 
progressive teacher to say with Morrison: “Let us 
offer a course for a year or a term and establish as 
many effective contacts as are possible in that time. 
Some pupils will establish many, some a few, and 
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perhaps some none at all, but so be it, that is the 
nature of the learning product with which we have 
to deal.” The teacher instinct desires tangible re- 
sults. It is sometimes difficult in certain cases to 
decide when a pupil has put forth an honest effort. 
The lack of conclusive evidence in growth in appre- 
ciation, even among the better pupils, is sometimes 
a discouraging factor. However every teacher of 
English must agree with Morrison that the only issue 
of any real significance is not how many courses in 
literature a pupil has passed, but whether he has 
formed a taste for good reading. 

What Morrison calls the language-arts type de- 
pends more upon accurate recognition of the learning 
peculiarities involved than any of the others. English 
composition belongs to this type, as do all subjects in 
which the fundamental objective is ability to use some 
form of language. An adaptation has been reached 
in English composition only when the pupil has arrived 
at the stage at which “he customarily expresses a 
coherent stream of thought in correct language forms 
without focal consciousness of the discourse itself.” 
Courses in grammar, usage, and rhetoric, which make 
use of the science type technique, do not bring about 
the necessary adaptation, the change in the pupil him- 
self, but rather set up dangerous “language-arts in- 
hibitions.” 

How is the busy English teacher to develop this 
language-arts technique? First, all artificial standards, 
particularly competitive standards, must be discarded. 
No grading system can fairly and accurately take into 
account the long, slow, intellectual processes of adap- 
tation. Some pupils know how to express themselves 
well but do not voluntarily do so; they have no “dis- 
course conscience.” Some pupils express themselves 
well in English work but neglect to do so in other 
classes. Again, some pupils blunder because they are 
expanding intellectually too rapidly for their dis- 
course ability to keep pace. Where there is a real 
adaptation, correct expression will be habitual, un- 
conscious. Thus it is clear that the relation between 
any particular piece of writing and ultimate mastery 
cannot be definitely estimated. 

The language-arts type of technique very plainly 
demands individualized instruction. No two pupils 
will be at the same level of mastery. The problem of 
the teacher is to determine the functional usage needs 
of each pupil by careful examination of several of his 
papers and then to apply corrective teaching. This 
teaching is in the nature of a “very thin science unit,” 
usually done individually. It is folly to conclude that 
all the pupils in a class need the same general course in 
composition. Mechanically assigned themes overlook 
the needs of the individual. The instruction takes the 
form of presentation, assimilative work, test, and re- 
teaching if necessary. A splendid plan is to have each 
pupil make a notebook manual of rules and illustra- 
tions as he uses them, and then to hold each and every 
pupil responsible in the future for every lesson he has 
had. Instruction should never anticipate the pupil’s 
use of an item. He should not be taught a principle 
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until his papers show that he needs it, no matter how 
strongly the teacher feels that “he ought to know it.” 
The work should be done during supervised study. 
Students who do not need to work on their papers or 
their language notebooks can be busy with voluntary 
projects or with problems in connection with other 
lessons. Where it is possible, follow-up work of 
papers submitted in classes other than English should 
be observed. 

By following this method the pupil’s usage will 
parallel his developing discourse. He will still occa- 
sionally blunder, his style will be no more mature 
than he is, but he will improve to the limits of his 
intellectual capacity if he is given abundant writing 
to do on subjects that interest him. His ultimate 
progress and mastery will depend more upon the fidel- 
ity of the teachers in other subjects than upon any- 
thing the English teacher can do. Capacity in clear, 
correct expression is the reflection of the pupil’s total 
education. 

These briefly are Morrison’s theories of the teach- 
ing of English. Is it possible for the average teacher 
in the average high school to successfully put them 
into use? Yes. Some slight modifications may be 
necessary, but there is no doubt that they are practi- 
cable. For Morrison’s analysis of the different tech- 
niques is on a sound psychological basis. His in- 
sistence upon mastery in grammar strikes at a funda- 
mental source of inefficiency. His insistence on the 
recognition of individual differences is of vital im- 
portance. His insistence upon the broad leisure-time 
objective in the study of literature is indeed pertinent. 
Certainly his methods can and should be adopted. 


Tennessee Must Go Forward Educationally 
(Continued from page 6) 

childhood. It is high time this state puts the emphasis 
where it belongs—on the education of her children. A 
cultured citizenship endures and transmits its culture 
and arts to succeeding generations. Roads deteriorate 
and fall to pieces, in some instances in one year’s time. 
A cultured citizenship endures. 

Thus far I have called your attention to some of the 
unsatisfactory conditions with which the schools are 
faced and pointed out some reasons why Tennessee must 
go forward educationally. Now let us turn to the 
remedy. The Tennessee Education Association pro- 
poses : 

I. That the state finance the minimum program of 
elementary and high school education in so far as 
teachers’ salaries are concerned, provided there be no 
restriction of local initiative. 

II. That the minimum length of term shall be eight 
(8) months for elementary schools and nine (9) months 
for high schools. 

III. That the minimum salary for any teacher in 
Tennessee must not be less than $60.00 per month, pro- 
vided that, as standards of qualifications are raised and 
teachers progress in training and experience, the salary 
shall be increased in direct proportion to the rise in 
standards and the increase in training and experience. 

IV. That all beginning teachers must have completed 


at least two years of training in an approved institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

V. That adequate library facilities be made available 
for all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 

VI. That the state encourage desirable consolidation 
of schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 

VII. That adequate facilities for higher education 
be provided by the state. 

VIII. That an adequate and actuarially sound retire- 
ment system for teachers be established on a state-wide 
basis. 

Our organization is seeking the support of all friends 
of education, individually and collectively. We con- 
fidently expect every other organization that is inter- 
ested in the welfare of children and the progress of our 
state to adopt our program as their own. We want 
more than a passive endorsement. We want active, 
militant support and work. Every parent and every 
good citizen should feel that this is their program. For 
example, we want the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to adopt this program as their own pro- 
gram, and work with us for its enactment into law. 
We want all other organizations to do likewise. 

The success of the plan, in the final analysis, depends 
upon the teachers. The time for action has come. Every 
teacher must awake to his or her responsibility in the 
campaign we are waging. There must be a rededication 
of teachers everywhere to the cause of childhood. Serv- 
ice of a high and noble type must be rendered. With 
every teacher giving the best service of which he is 
capable, our cause will be won. 

There is a rural community in my county where prac- 
tically every parent and citizen have pledged their sup- 
port to our program. Do you want to know why? 
Three teachers, just girls, caught a vision of service. 
In two years, they have brought about a transformation 
in their school community. A working parent-teacher 
association has been organized in which the men of the 
community are active. The school building has been 
repainted inside and out through their efforts. One 
day recently thirty men with twenty teams and equip- 
ment met there and graded the school grounds. The 
school site is being beautified with flowers and shrub- 
bery. Hot lunches are being served daily through a 
cooperative effort. This is not the same school or 
community it was three years ago. The children are 
happier. The people are happier. The school has be- 
come a real community center. What has happened? 
Three girls, I repeat, caught a vision of service and 
went to work to make their dream come true. What- 
ever they ask their people to do, that thing will be done. 
Will this community support our educational program? 
Yes, about one hundred per cent. Let every teacher in 
Tennessee catch the same vision of service and in two 
years, the people of this great state will see that the 
children and the schools are amply provided for. Teach- 
ers, hear this call to service! Answer it with faithful, 
earnest work and our campaign will be won. I call you, 
tonight, to a rededication of yourselves, your talent, 
your best efforts to the childhood of Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee must go forward educationally and the teachers 
of Tennessee must lead the way. 
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who is, of course, himself—over mathematics. His 

father and his teacher insisted that he memorize tables 

and work long problems, none of which he understood. 

This distaste for and inability to accomplish anything in 

arithmetic, algebra, or any of the other fields of the 

subject continued with him through all his educational 
career. “And what is the consequence?” he says. “In 
my adult life, every time I have wanted to know how 
many square rods there are in an acre, I have a little 
brown book always within reach on my bookshelves, 
which gives me that information and whatever other I 
may wish in mathematics. Why did not someone teach 
me that?” 
Of course you may be wondering just what a mathe- 
matical handbook has to do with high school reading. 
Nothing at all, as far as the handbook is concerned, 
but the question at the end of the quotation has many 
implications to ponder. Education is a continuing pro- 
cess. In spite of ourselves, we cannot stop learning. 
Each day we taste of a new experience, our emotional 
perceptions are made keener, our intellectual horizons 
are widened. That there are varying gradations of this 
learning process is obvious. Some there are who learn 
only by their own tiny experience; others enlarge the 
circle by participating in the experiences of their im- 
mediate fellows by reading the daily newspapers; but 
on past them are those fortunate individuals who, driven 
by a zest for life and by an intellectual curiosity which 
have been stimulated by contact with books that reflect 
the life and thoughts not only of their fellows but also 
of the genuinely great of all time, are capable of an 
understanding and accomplishment, through the com- 
prehension derived from their reading, which is far 
greater than that possessed by any in either of the other 
two groups. It is a very definite part of our folk 
thinking to believe that a bookworm, so called, is on the 
whole a rather ineffectual fellow. I do not say that 
every person I know who reads is a living contradiction 
of that statement, nor do I say that every person whom 
I know in a position of authority is a reader, but I do 
say that I have never met or heard of an individual who 
was genuinely accomplishing in any walk of life, be 
he actor, statesman, manufacturer, educator or what 
not, who was not a steady, almost what we term an 
inveterate, reader. 

We have begun to recognize these things in our edu- 
cational system. It has been only sixty-five years since 
James A. Garfield, at a meeting of the Williams College 
Alumni Association, said that the greatest university, 


with the frequently encountered “The greatest univer- 

sity is a collection of books.” In other words, we are 
now advocating dropping the teacher. As is usual in 
all absolute statements, neither of these is correct. We 
need teachers—the more inspiring the better—and we 
need books, the tools with which they must work. 
Neither, were the other absent, can be as effective as it 
might. 

Now the question is, are we making the combination 
as effective as it might be? Frankly, I do not believe 
we are. And let me say now that I intend no criticism 
of any individual or any school in what I say. I be- 
lieve that it is equally applicable to all, unless it be some 
of the experimental schools. 

It is my experience that the great majority of chil- 
dren naturally like to read and to have stories read to 
them. They would not be human otherwise. The 
various writing arts have come into being to answer 
an instinctive desire for entertainment and knowledge 
which is part of all of us. Not all of us read, however. 
If statistics are to be believed, too few of us do. And 
what is the cause? In my opinion, the fact that we are 
not making the combination between teachers and books 
in our educational system the great force for reading 
that we should. 

All that I am saying is not true, altogether, of the 
primary school. There—probably because we usually 
do try to begin at the starting place—we have found 
that we must adapt the book to the child, and not force 
the child to the book. Any one of my age who com- 
pares the reading material which the primary child is 
given today with what he or she had cannot but see an 
enormous difference. The material, for the most part, 
is new—it is a part of the child’s own background— 
about children and circumstances. It is written in a 
manner which aids the child to give it that quality of 
recognition, the literary term which means the enabling 
of one to understand clearly what is meant, that is 
necessary for complete enjoyment of a book. The con- 
sequence is that I have found children continuing 
their interest and pleasure in reading through their 
primary school experience. 

It is in the secondary school that the difficulty arises, 
and the farther the children go into their secondary 
school and college career, the less chance there is of 
having any great majority of them readers. Why is 
this? Simply that in the transfer from the grammar 
to the high school we have lost sight of that essential 
factor, the fitting of the book to the child. Now I 
know that immediately you will think of the long lists 
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of supplementary reading from which a student is 
allowed to make a choice. But that is not all the reading 
that he is required to do. There are “those classics,” 
as so many students say to me. 

3ut, says the classical adherent, they should know 
the classics of their language. And there he and I 
part company. The specialist in any field in his enthu- 
siasm for his particular subject is too likely to forget 
that not everyone is equally interested in it. I do not 
believe that everyone should have to know or be inter- 
ested in the classics—although I do believe that any 
individual who is interested is far better off for it. 
But what are the classics? Merely the light reading of 
a previous generation. Do you doubt me? Who was 
a more popular novelist in his day than Dickens? 
What dramatist attracted greater crowds in Elizabethan 
England than Shakespeare? What poet of his time 
was more widely read than Byron? 

But who read them? Did the fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, and seventeen year old children of any of those 
periods read the particular writers about whom I speak? 
I doubt it. They were either in school laboring with 
the “classics” of their time—for them, principally, the 
Greek and Latin writers—or were out reading the few 
fortunates who, realizing the need for children’s books, 
wrote for them. Why, then, should we feel it so im- 
portant that our youngsters know them? Is it not true 
that circumstances of and attitudes toward life change 
more rapidly than do our abilities to adjust ourselves 


to them? Do not such changes invalidate emotional 








Money for Teachers 


reactions that previously were true? The situation 
which to one generation was tender and beautiful is 
to another tawdry and sentimental! Tears may mean 
pity in one place and only laughter in another. If that 
be true, why expect inexperienced child minds to pierce 
a confusion which is heightened by a misunderstanding 
of language and background? 

Most “classics” are taught in class; consequently the 
pupils have no choice. Regardless of experience and: 
background, all students must have the same interest 
at the same moment in the same book. That, of course, 
is impossible, just as it is impossible for us all to wish 
the same food. A child from a home which has no 
books, from a grammar school which has no library, 
has to read and show the same ability to understand a 
book that one does who has been accustomed to books 
since birth. Regardless of whether reading habits have 
been formed or not, a student is thrust into this con- 
fusion of forgotten manners and customs of life, and 
criticized if he does not enjoy it. 

And then comes the eternal analyzing and searching 
in the book for hidden meanings and interpretations. 
The book is dissected line by line, word by word. 
Literary methods—most of them obsolete and of little 
benefit, even if the child intended to become a profes- 
sional writer (and how many of them do?)—are dis- 
cussed and pointed out. I’d like to quote here a few 
lines from a very wise gentleman—Carl W. Hull of 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania—who said in a paper a few days 
ago, “Too many high school teachers dissect a book 
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THREE NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. Training 
for handling personal business transactions and a 
general understanding of how business functions. 
Replete with social values. Contains a full activity 
program. Profusely illustrated in color. Use of 
workbook optional. Text, $1.50; Workbook, $0.80 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by John 
T. A. Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch. Principles and 
fundamentals that apply to the individual in every 
walk of life. Emphasizes social or personal sales- 
manship, salesmanship training for office workers, 
and salesmanship applied to obtaining employment. 
Literally, salesmanship for everybody $1.40 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PRAC- 
TICE, PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by Nathan H. 
Lenert and Dr. Edward ]. McNamara. The busi- 
ness office method of learning bookkeeping. Stu- 
dent learns by observation and doing. Largely self- 
teaching. Contains practice sets worked out for 
four different types of business. One-year course. 
$1.50. 


Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Teronto 


San Francisco Boston 
Sydney 


Chicago 
London 
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The College of Law 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SuMMER SEssIon, 1936 


Courses in which teachers may learn some 
of their legal rights and obligations. 


Courses in which teachers may begin pro- 
fessional training for law. 


In addition, courses in agriculture, com- 
merce, education, engineering, home econom- 
ics, and liberal arts. 


Term Begins June 10 
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For Further Information, Address 
Director OF SUMMER SESSION 
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until its meaning is lost. Most great books should be 

read with the heart and not with the mind.” No truer 
statement was ever made. Any piece of creative writ- 
ing lives because of its emotional content. What emo- 
tion can be derived from a piecemeal reading and dis- 
cussion of it. 

What should I suggest as an alternative? I wish 
that it were more complicated so that I might appear 
as a magician or a wise man. It is, simply, to continue 
through the high school just what has already been 
done in the primary school. A modern child is naturally 
more interested in modern things. He understands 
them better. He feels that they are a part of his world. 
And why is our world any less important than any 
which has gone before? The writers of today are writ- 
ing about our problems—problems about which we are 
forced to think and to take some attitude, whether we 
will or no. Why shouldn’t we read about them? The 
more thought about them with which we come in con- 
tact the better for us. It may be easier to escape to 
those of a long past time, but the escape is for a short 
period and back we are, confronted by our own. 

And the same is true of the student in school. Why 
should we select Jane Austen for a high school child 
and neglect Cornelia Meigs, for example? Miss Meigs 
writes splendidly and modernly. Some of her books 
are about the present and some about the past, but she 
has written always with the adolescent mind in view. 
Her books are not for adults, although many adults 
will find them profitable and interesting reading, but 
are for children. Many adults, although I do not under- 
stand why, find Miss Austen dull; why be surprised 
that children do also? Why should Charles J. Finger 
be omitted and Sir Walter Scott be demanded? Why 
should Pope be required and Alfred Noyes, whose 
rhythmical devices charm most ears, young and old, 
although no great poet, be neglected? I know no reason 
except that old one of which age is ever accused: that 
of insisting on choosing “the best” for children. 

In his introduction to “A Treasury of Plays for Chil- 
dren,’ Montrose Moses quotes from another introduc- 
tion to a child’s book, which he discovered, of a hundred 
years ago. A mother was in a bookshop and was ask- 
ing the bookseller, “Is this a good moral book? Is it 
in the classic manner?” and various like questions. 
All the while her children were pulling on her skirts 
and asking, “But, mother, is it interesting?’ Like 
that mother, our schools are taking too little interest in 
that question. If the dissecting and analyzing were 
stopped, if more attention were paid to selecting the 
right book for the right child, if more attempts were 
made to create a love for reading in students and less 
to the amount of factual information they may have 
about matters of technique and authors, we would do 
less worrying about their reading the classics, for they 
would be reading them when they should, in their adult 
years. 
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be 
er 
” Ts FOLLOWING outline of 
4: a unit of work for a group of 
Is~ second grade pupils was 
worked out and taught by a student 
sh teacher in the practice school of 
ar State Teachers College, Memphis. 
ue The unit is presented here in the 
on hope that it may prove highly sug- 
ly gestive and productive of good re- 
ds sults in the hands of primary teach- 
d ers in the various schools of the state. 
: The activities suggested for both 
ly , : 
‘a teacher and pupil, the learning prod- 
ucts looked for, and the assimilative 
rm material listed all are pertinent.— 
7 Epiror. 
le 
+. The Unit 
tO I. TEACHER ACTIVITIES PRECEDING 
rt UNIT 
A. Analysis of Personnel of Group. 
ry 1. Study of past achievements of 
id children. 
“ This group of children under 
* consideration is above the aver- 
age in ability, with I. Q.’s rang- 
. ing from 95 to 140. At the end 
" of their first year in school 
S their achievement quotients 
it ranged from 2.0 to 3.1. The 
r group as a whole are good 
d readers, and at the present time 
c they are up with the require- 
y ments for the year. 
e 2. Appropriateness of unit to 
1, specific group. 
‘. A group with such an unusual 
rating should be given oppor- 
; tunity for group work along 
various lines. The group has 
e previously had training in ac- 
- tivities calling for research, ex- 
i plorations, etc. In their first 
. year in school they made a 
t study of goldfish, turtles, and 
; birds.’ This unit on an 
‘ aquarium follows up their 
; work in the first grade. A 
: group of this type will be in- 
, terested in gaining further 
‘ knowledge in new fields, and 
, their experiences should cer- 
: tainly broaden since their abili- 
; ties are exceptional. 
. This subject is not only one of 
great interest, but one on which 
there is much available ma- 





terial both for the child and 
the teacher. 


MABEL CLAIRE HARRELL 
State Teachers College 





Memphis 
B. Accessibility of Necessary Ma- 
terials. 
1. Pictures. 


a. Mounted pictures from Cos- 
sitt Library. 
b. From magazines. 

1. National Geographic. 

2. Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. 

3. Nature magazines. 

c. From books. 

1. Comstock, Anna—The Pet 
Book. 

2. Chute, Walter — Guide to 
the John G. Shedd Aquar- 
ium. 

3. Dunn-Troxell — By the 
Roadside. 


. Books. 


a. For teacher. 

1. Comstock, Anna—The Pei 
Book. 

2. Damon, William — Ocean 
W onders. 

3. Hodge, A. E.— Goldfish 
Culture for Amateurs. 

4. Hodge, C. F. — Nature 
Study and Life. 

5. Mann, Lucile — Tropical 
Fish. 

6. Mann and Hastings—Out 
of Doors, a Guide to Na- 
ture. 

7. Taylor, J. E—The Aquar- 
ium. 

8. Wildman, E. E.—Elemen- 
tary Science by Grades, 
Book Four. 

b. For children. 

1. Bronson, W. S. — Polly- 
wiggle’s Progress. 

8. Wildman, E. E.—Elemen- 
tary Science by Grades, 
Books One and Four. 


. Excursions. 


a. Gillespie’s Pet Shop. 

b. Pink Palace. 

c. Aquarium in one of the 
other rooms at the Training 
School. 

d. Those suggested by the chil- 
dren. 


II. PLANNING OF UNIT 


A. Objectives. 


The Aquarium—a Unit of Work for the Second Grade 


1. Possible information. 


a. 


eh 


a. 


Fish. 

1. Outstanding 
tics. 

2. Habits of fish. 

3. Foods of fish. 

4. Care of fish. 


characteris- 


. Snails. 


1. Outstanding _characteris- 
tics. 

2. Habits of snails. 

3. Foods of snails. 


4. Care of snails. 


-. Turtles. 


1. Outstanding _characteris- 
tics. 

2. Habits of turtles. 

3. Foods of turtles. 


4. Care of turtles. 


. Frogs. 


1. Outstanding _characteris- 
tics. 

2. Habits of frogs. 

3. Foods of frogs. 


4. Care of frogs. 


. The aquarium. 


1. Proper temperature of the 
water of the aquarium. 

. Proper lighting of the 
aquarium. 

3. A balanced aquarium. 

4. How to clean an aquarium. 
5. How to siphon water from 

an aquarium. 


nN 


. Aquarium plants. 


1. Names of common aquar- 
ium plants. 

2. How to.plant. 

3. Why used in an aquarium. 


. Possible understandings. 


That the habits of fish, tur- 
tles, snails, and frogs are de- 
termined by their environ- 
ment. 


. That they have a means of 
protection. 
. Animal life is dependent on 


food. 


. Snails are useful in keeping 


down the algae that grow on 
the sides of the aquarium, 
and in devouring any waste 
vegetable matter. 


. Plants and animals are de- 


pendent upon each other. 
Animals breathe the oxygen 
given off by the plants, and 
plants breathe carbon dioxide 
given off by the animals. 


~ 
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f. Air presses on the water and 
pushes it up through the 
siphon. 


g. A proper lighting is neces- 
sary for a healthy aquarium. 

h.A certain temperature is 
necessary for a_ healthy 
aquarium. 

i. A careful planting is neces- 
sary. 


j. Why the sand put into the 
aquarium should be _thor- 
oughly washed and scalded. 

. Possible appreciations. 

a. Appreciation of the beauty 

of tropical fish. 

A love of fish, turtles, frogs, 

and snails. 

c.An_ appreciation 
value. 

.A greater appreciation 
outdoor life as a whole. 
e. A greater appreciation of the 

necessity of cleanliness in the 
care of animals as well as 
themselves. 

. Possible habits and attitudes. 
a. Interest in having an aquar- 

ium in the home. 


w 


b. 


of their 


of 


b. Desire to fix an aquarium in 
the home. 
c. Desire to protect fish, frogs, 


etc. 


— 


A closer observation of na- 
ture. 


qd. 


e. A feeling of responsibility by 
each child for his part of the 
work. 

f. Cooperation with a group. 

g. Planning work before doing 
it. 

h. Sharing tools and materials. 

i. A better attitude and a 
greater interest toward their 
schoolwork. 

B. Possible Means 

Unit. 

1. Stories and pictures of fish, 
frogs, etc. 

2. Stories read by teacher. 

3. Fish, frogs, snails, turtles 
brought to the room for obser- 
vation. 

4. Discussion about them. 

5. Trips to observe the animals. 

6. An aquarium given to a room 
by their mothers. 

7. Visit to a pet store. 

8. Excursion to see an aquarium 
or fishpool. 


of Launching 








C. Possible Activities. 


1. 


Exploratory activities. 
a. Trips to observe 
plants and animals. 
Locating books that contain 
stories and pictures. 

c. Bringing to school any fish, 
snails, turtles, etc., that the 
children might have. 
Observing to see what 
animals are found in aquar- 
iums. 


water 


b. 


jor 


ad. 


e. A trip to find sand suitable 


for an aquarium. 


. Research activities. 
a. Searching for pictures from 
magazines. 
b. Searching for stories and 
poems. 
c. Reading for information 


ad. 


about an aquarium. 
Reading stories about water 
animals. 


jar 


e. Reading poems about water 


— 


animals. 

[. Searching for the names of 
some of the more common 
water plants, their costs, and 
how they are planted. 


3. Creative activities. 


a. Writing original _ stories, 
poems, plays, and riddles 
about fish, frogs, etc. 

b. Writing stories about our 
trips. 

c. Dramatization of stories and 
plays. 

d. Floor talks about aquariums 


they might have at home, and 
how they care for them. 


e. Keeping a diary of our daily 


mh 


experiences. 

. Making charts of informa- 
tional material and transfer- 
ring this material to individ- 
ual notebooks. 


g. Writing invitations for our 


program. 
h. Drawing pictures on _ the 
easel. 
i. Illustrating stories and 


1. 


poems written. 


j. Writing songs. 
k. 


Learning songs about frogs, 
fish, etc. 
Making an aquarium cleaner. 


m. Making planting sticks. 
n. Making feeding sticks. 

o. Using the thermometer. 
p. Using the siphon. 








Cc 


ITI. 


q. Individual booklets contain- 
ing poems, stories, and illus- 
trations. 

r. A scrapbook containing sto- 
ries, poems, riddles, songs, 
and pictures. 


. Culminating activities. 


a. Dramatization of an original 
play or one read by a mem- 
ber of the group and inviting 
the mothers. 

. Inviting another group to 
visit our room and see the 
aquarium. 

c. Floor talks by some of the 
children, and inviting a 
group interested in an aquar- 
ium to hear them. 


—~ 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES DURING 
UNIT 


A. Guiding Vocabulary Growth. 


Aquarium Juice 
Balanced Oxygen 
Box Turtle Ponds 
Breathe Protect 
Carbon Dioxide Ram’s-horn 
Carp Sagittaria 
China Scales 
Clean Shells 
Degrees Siphon 

Dip Net Slime 
Evaporate Terrapin 
Fins Thermometer 
Gills Tropical 
Hibernate Turtle 
Inches Tadpole 
Insects Valisneria 
Japan 


3. Providing for Individual Differ- 


ences. 


.Each child has an opportunity 
to express himself in booklets. 
.There is opportunity for in- 
dividual art expression. 

. Some of the children write the 
creative 
while others wash the sand to 
go in the aquarium and do the 
planting. 

.Children in each group are 
shifted so that each child may 


poems and_ stories, 


have many kinds of ex- 
periences. 
. Directing Growth in Health, 


Safety, and Citizenship Habits. 


1. Importance 
aquarium clean. 


of keeping the 


2. Value of oxygen and sunshine 


to water animals. 


3. Conduct on street and respect 


for leader during trips. 
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4. Handling books and pictures, 
which have been brought for 
them to read and look at, with 
care. 

5. Stressing safety on the excur- 
sions. 

D. Evaluating Results. 

| 1. Analysis of apparent 
growth. 

a. Does the unit prove inter- 
esting to the pupils? 

b. Does the unit provide for in- 
dividual differences? 

c. Does the unit stimulate ob- 

servation? 

Has their vocabulary been 

enlarged? 

e. Does it motivate important 
reading and language habits 
and skills? 

f.Is the unit giving the chil- 
dren a better attitude toward 
their schoolwork? 

2. Tests. 

a. Judgment. 

1. Plants are put in an 
aquarium because— 
they are pretty. 
they furnish oxygen for 
the fish and snails. 
the fish eat them. 

2. The water in an aquarium 

should be— 

hot. 
warm. 
cool. 

.If the water becomes too 
cold— 
the fish will jump out. 
the fish will die. 
it will not hurt them. 

4. The water in an aquarium 
has to be— 

74 degrees. 
68 degrees. 
72 degrees. 

5. If the aquarium gets too 
much light the water will 
become— 
blue. 
green. 
black. 

b. Multiple choice — underline 
the right words. 
1. The snail 


pupil 


ou 


d. 


wW 


carries. its 


house— 
in a box. 
on its head. 
on its back. 





2. The snail has— 
one foot. 
two feet. 


four feet. 
3. The snail’s eyes are— 
pretty. 
grow on stems. 
are blue. 
4. Snail’s 
are— 
birds. 
chickens. 
fish. 
5.‘Snails protect themselves 
with— 
their feet. 
a shell. 
their eyes. 
6. Snails eat— 
insects. 
vegetables. 
fruits. 
7. In the winter snails— 
sleep. 
play. 
stay on land. 

c. Completion test — select the 
right word from the list be- 
low and fill in the blanks. 

1. Goldfish swim with their 


worst enemies 


a 

3. The first goldfish came 
RE RD 

4. Goldfish live in-_-______-_- 
climates. 

5. Goldfish should be fed 
bah Ae a da 

6. Goldfish eat_____-_-_-_-. 
fins ant eggs 
warm China 
gills once 


d. True and false. 
' 1. The toad is the farmer’s 
worst enemy. 
2. Toads live in shady woods 
and in gardens all summer. 
3. Baby frogs are called tad- 
poles. 
4. Tadpoles have long legs. 
5. The toad sheds his skin 
four times a year. 
6. In the winter many toads 
freeze to death. 
7. Tadpoles help to keep the 
water clean. 
e. Matching — match words in 
the first column with those in 
the second column. 


1. toads a. good to eat 
2. bullfrogs b. fins 

3. snails c. tadpoles 
4.turtles dd. one leg 

5. goldfish e. eats fish 


f. Riddles. 


1. I have only one foot. 
Wherever I go I leave a 
shining track. 

I carry my house on my 
back. 

I have eyes that look like 
horns. 

Who am I? 


2.1 have no tail. 
I have four legs. 
I am almost the color of 
the ground. 
My tongue is sticky. 
I eat insects. 
Who am I? 
IV. REFERENCES 
A. Teacher. 
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THE TENNESSEE TEACHER there is submitted be- 

low a statistical report showing the number and 
source of the Tennessee Education Association member- 
ships as of May 4, 1936. The memberships are shown 
by the type of organization represented ; i.e., by county, 
city, or institution. Local units have been grouped ac- 
cording to congressional districts. Members and friends 
of T. E. A. will be pleased to note that the memberships 
have increased by 828 over the 1935 enrollment. 


First Congressional District 


Bee THE INFORMATION of the readers of 











ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: ee 
EP Sa es Oe eer eS 197 197 100.0 
ee oe eee 175 175 100.0 
Ee ee ee 152 152 100.0 
| 88 43 48.8 
GPRS STR O ahead TREN ee 261 ZZ 8.4 
| eee 65 65 100.0 
OS GREET. 84 0 0.0 
eee ee 204 116 56.8 
ONE 665i gk 131 131 100.0 
| es nee 104 104 100.0 
NS es, RD 173 74 42.7 
SS a ees 224 224 100.0 
RT ee 116 116 100.0 
Washington ~----------- 168 168 100.0 
City: 
a as diem el biacesieis 86 86 100.0 
Breese ...........- 52 S2 100.0 
Geemaeriie 2. ........... 34 0 0.0 
EE 157 157 100.0 
Re 95 27 28.4 
Morstown ...........- 51 51 100.0 
PN Si iii aincescamsnianinin 2617 1960 74.8 
Second Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: a a ny 
TE 119 119 100.0 
8 TT 164 164 100.0 
I ca giactesai na wna cerenahiogt 237 237 100.0 
Caemenmene ....-....5.= 93 1 1.0 
| EERE, + hoe 410 410 100.0 
SS Sa pees eee 77 1 1.3 
I sh cscs nim 161 161 100.0 
Seah rere 140 66 47.1 
IIE sahcepvionebinnkn sepiaithin 97 97 100.0 
tS tacts rasa! deta dashes 150 150 100.0 
Scott ...._ rR RET 136 136 100.0 
pisses TR eae as 76 0 0.0 
City 
BREE? 2h eee ae eae 25 25 100.0 
MN Shits oS 2 26 26 100.0 
CN es 28 oe 3.5 
FENG Sat a 542 527 97.2 
a 34 26 76.4 
Es ea 29 29 100.0 
ashe since 2544 2176 85.5 


*1935 teaching positions. 
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Third Congressional District 





ORGANIZATION i No. Holding 

County: My toes See 
0 ee 56 56 
I ki etcacclnansiie sina 115 115 
ee 82 46 
ES aa 369 349 
(0 eee 152 132 
neers 146 9 
eee 129 89 
See 88 88 
pees ............. 33 27 
Mam meiren ............. 39 34 
Meatren ~......_........ 136 136 
MIN 5 in 119 119 

City: 

Chattanooga ------------ 644 246 
Cleveland ............ =. 49 49 
a ere 2157 1515 


Fourth Congressional District 





ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: taken ee 
eared) <.......2..=..- 134 134 
aie 20 84 84 
IN idlliatin te SaclssaieiAkiicdipeamsiie 81 81 
ER eee ee 129 129 
a eee 117 104 
ees eee 99 12 
Pia... ...-... 161 130 
ere 109 109 
MN rt 149 134 
MI a eo 102 102 
MN oS SS 25 0 
ee ence ee. 141 113 
RE TES he eee eee Sa" 2 
TD 205 177 
masthnertord** —.........— 210 210 
_ |. USE es 116 116 
Rn tS Son Doe 135 135 
City: 

Fayetteville .......-...- 11 0 

TR ee ot 2060 1772 


Fifth Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION 


No. Holding 





*1935 teaching positions. 


**Murfreesboro included. 


County: nn 
CC eee 401 401 
I oc 81 81 
Montgomery ----------- 128 128 
Robertson —----- ee 2 - 1 107 
OS ee eres 99 55 
OS 200 178 
fy SS 32 32 

City: 

Cmemewe. .... 54 54 
ic cecinieharisvaciicans 529 520 
sprimge@eld ............- 30 30 

MNT ieiicasmnclbantacabe ducchcenetien 1682 1586 





Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
56.1 
94.5 
100.0 
6.1 
68.9 
100.0 
81.8 
87.1 
100.0 
100.0 






































38.2 
100.0 ( 








Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


55.5 
89.0 
100.0 


100.0 
98.2 
100.0 


—_—— 


94.3 
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Sixth Congressional District 


























ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: tee eee oe 
he | i a Ree ee ee 
MONSON. 2600 oe ee 133 133 100.0 
OS. na i ee ee 190 98 52.6 
iscemgyy ok Ss 116 90 77.5 
eee oe Dn ee 5i 51 100.0 
pemphreye .....<....-.- 97 46 47.4 
OIG «gi cctibdidirmdniinee 215 193 89.7 
ES ea ead Ceca eee 45 45 100.0 
NI ns xinitete etedtinniine ean 199 198 99.0 
ESTEE (ea 64 ot 100.0 
IE siceseiesnaientnacenny 112 91 81.2 
Puamameon*™ oo 6 oo. 140 140 100.0 
a ee POT 1434 1221 85.1 
Seventh Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: Ne, Teachers Memberstio Pe 
DOMRORY, oct oe be 103 103 100.0 
ae ene See es 185 185 100.0 
i ne LO ee ee 68 68 100.0 
peeceter os. te 91 91 100.0 
INE sacnsgci nic snicnldiaciapibitions 76 76 100.0 
Prataeman ..oi.2 sey 138 138 100.0 
OS Se se eee 150 150 100.0 
PIPHGETSON: jcc mens. Sie 154 154 100.0 
OS aan on 150 150 100.0 
OATS « wenrcscsthinntnies. 158 158 100.0 
TNINGONY ns ot eo 155 155 100.0 
City: 
OOM. rrscatnpanctbiiede nin 83 83 100.0 
PO ae See 38 38 100.0 
IN i ao a 1549 1549 100.0 
Eighth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: No, Teachers Membership Pet 
CCUEE an oct ety et 133 133 100.0 
BED ececdin-nheebnbiminien 151 151 100.0 
I or 5 ee es 267 259 97.0 
II ancssntithsidmenipecsnion 85 85 100.0 
RR 51 51 100.0 
Bere ee oi wo 111 107 96.4 
NO ee arene se 160 138 86.2 
OD, .x-ssrini-cqpaittcaineinidictial 144 144 100.0 
BEES, oionacrendigeninnieen 204 204 100.0 
City: 
| a neon 44 44 100.0 
OY & anit SPER 32 32 100.0 
Oe pk ret 9 9 100.0 
TRE. dnse ceniiniacncicaen 1391 1357 97.5 
Ninth Congressional District 
ORGANIZATION No. Holding 
County: No. Teachers ee eS Per 
- Employed in T. E. Cent 
PCE GEE! He She 223 223 100.0 
City: 
peeeeiinie 25 Seth as 730 597 81.7 
ROGGE Sx ainptkeblidemic aa 953 820 86.0 


*1935 teaching positions. 
**Franklin included. 


Audible Arts, says: 
begun. 


Institutional Associations 








* 
CIVIC EDUCATION BY RADIO 






No. Holding 
Name of Institution: a 
Austin Peay. Normal........2.2..-5.5644j60ne 16 
Bob Jouss College —.-...-~. nto 28 
Bareitt College .. 6 ncticn catenins 1 
Chattanooga Private Schools__.------------ 27 
David Lipscomb College...............---- 25 
Pesbody Uolltge «.-..-2.65.-s6ci eee 36 
Peabody College Demonstration School_----- 13 
State Department of Education ------------ 25 
State Teachers College, Johnson City-.------ 39 
State Teachers College, Memphis----------- 52 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__------ 29 
Tennessee College —...... <2. -nsncennne 1 
Tennessee Industrial School__-------------- 25 
Tennessee School for the Blind------------- 26 
Tennessee School for the Deaf--.---------- 4 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute ------------ 27 
Tesotiem: Colter ....~ 020s igs 1 
Union (Jnivereity ...-- 20 kitsaee 1 
University of Tennessee... --...-..+...=.-- 154 
University of Tennessee Junior College.__.-- 17 
Ward-Belmont College .....~......--..... 25 
Webb. Bebe. 5 5 cee 7 
| Eee N EME Sh ierorern SS Re SE 579 
Recapitulation 
No. Holding 
Counties and Cities: N9, Teachers MembersnP Gat Rank 
First District .....-.- 2,617 1,960 74.8 7 
Second District ~.---- 2,544 2,176 85.5 5 
Third District ~------ 2,157 1,515 70.2 8 
Fourth District.....- 2,060 1,772 86.0 4 
Fifth District-__.-~-- 1,681 1,585 94.3 3 
Sixth. District....-:..- 1,434 1,221 85.1 6 
Seventh District__--~-- 1,549 1,549 100.0 1 
Eighth District ~----- 1,391 1,357 97.5 2 
Ninth District ~------ 953 820 86.0 4 
Ts 16,381 13,955 85.1 
Institutions ~....-...-- 579 
Indwiduals: .......-... 31 
GRAND TOTAL 14,565 


Thomas H. Reed, in his analysis of radio’s place in 





civic education made for the Radio Institute of the 
“Civic education by radio has just 
We are in a formative period. We are beset 
with fears as to what may happen if the Herald’s Horn 
resounds too potently to the lips of the demagogues. 
We are groping for means of calling young and old to 
listen to wisdom, experience and virtue, instead of 
recklessness and folly. One thing is certain, that the 
public will listen—to whom is the question. 
very little about the answer. 
but it’s going to be great fun learning.” 


We know 
We have a lot to learn, 
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The Webb School Library 


EBB SCHOOL enjoys the 

distinction of possessing 

one of the finest private 
school libraries in the United States. 
It contains more than 8,000 volumes 
and ranks first in size among the 
private school libraries of the South. 
Only eighteen in the entire nation 
surpass it in number of volumes.’ 
It is housed in a modern fireproof 
building, which is furnished with the 
best in library equipment and is the 
most beautiful building on the Webb 
campus. Neither its size nor its 
building, however, is the outstanding 
feature of this library. The quality 
of its books is its chief claim to dis- 
tinction. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere a collection of the same 
size which is equal to it in this re- 
spect. These books represent the 
best in all fields of fact and fiction. 
They are the real aristocrats of 
literature, and any school would be 
proud to possess them. 

This fine library stands as a tribute 
to the educational ideals of the three 
men who have shaped the destinies 
of Webb School—W. R. Webb, Sr., 
John M. Webb, and W. R. Webb, Jr. 
In investing so much in books and in 
building such a complete and unusual 
library for the use of their students 
they have at once expressed their 
faith in an education of culture and 
their contempt for that variety of 
education which merely gleans mea- 
ger facts from textbooks and leaves 
students starved culturally. 

“The purpose of an education is 
to teach one to read,” said Sawney 
Webb repeatedly, and these words 
constituted the golden text of his 
educational theory. The inculcation 
of cultural and moral values was, to 
his way of thinking, largely depend- 
ent upon the reading of the great 
masterpieces of literature, for both 
ideas and ideals were to be gained 
from them. In discussing the proper 
use of leisure with his students he 
once said: 


I would read Washington Irving, Gold- 
smith, Shakespeare. I would spend a few 
hours with the men that put their loftiest 
ideas in literature. Why do this? You 
haven't any ideas yourself. The object of 


‘Report on libraries in private schools 
made at a meeting of the American 
Library Association in 
Connecticut, June, 1931. 


New Haven, 


DAVID N. McQUIDDY 
Librarian, The Webb School 
Bell Buckle 


a 


& 
y 
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€ 





studying literature is to get loaded down 
with ideals in order that yours may be 
a splendid life. There isn’t any other 
way to get it. 

His chief reason for giving his 
students a weekly holiday, he said, 
was to give them one day of each 
week when there would be no teach- 
er to supervise their activities, and 
they would be their own masters. 
The morning hours of this holiday 
the students were to devote to their 
studies and the reading of good 
books, and they were made to feel 
that they were losing their greatest 
opportunity to improve themselves 
if, after lessons had been learned and 
past work reviewed, they did not de- 
vote the rest of the morning to some 
literary classic. They were also urged 
to spend some time every day in this 
pursuit. 

Thus did Old Sawney emphasize 
the value of good reading and the 
moral obligation to be well-read; 
and, characteristically, his devotion 
to this ideal was no devotion of mere 
lip service. It is well known that he 
put far more money into books than 
into buildings when he moved to 
Bell Buckle in 1886. He had saved 
twelve thousand dollars in the sixteen 
years he had been the head of a 
school; and, when he changed the 
location of his school and wanted a 
more satisfactory equipment, he 
spent eight thousand to buy books 
and something less than three thou- 
sand to erect buildings. The “Big 
Room,” as the boys called the main 
building, cost twenty-two hundred 
dollars, and the “Senior Room,” in 
which the library was housed, four 
hundred. In this way he showed 
the strength of his conviction that 
books, as the tools of culture and 
learning, were more important than 
fine buildings, and the act was char- 
acteristic of the man. He could have 
built a plant of some pretensions with 
twelve thousand dollars in the Ten- 
nessee of that day, but he believed 
good books to be more essential, and 
in this, as in everything, he had “the 
courage of his convictions.” As he 
believed, so he acted. 


His brother and coworker, the 
learned and scholarly John M. Webb, 
who was affectionately known to his 
students as “Old Johnny,” took great 
interest in the library thus acquired. 
The majority of the books in it in 
his day were of his selection and re- 
flected his excellent literary tastes, 
deep learning, and wide range of 
interests. The “Senior Room,” in 
which they were housed, was his 
classroom, and he taught surrounded 
by the books he loved, which were 
themselves testimonials to his schol- 
arly attainments. From him stu- 
dents caught a love for good litera- 
ture, as well as for Latin and Greek, 
for he guided them in the selection of 
what they were to read and taught 
them to appreciate the great master- 
pieces. He supervised the selection 
of new books until his death in 1916, 

Mr. W. R. Webb, Jr., equally as 
devoted as his father and uncle to 
the ideal of a cultural education and 
the importance of books as equip- 
ment, has never ceased to maintain 
an active interest in the school library 
since he became ¢onnected with the 
school in 1897. Large accessions 
of carefully chosen books have been 
made each year ; the whole collection 
has been strengthened and made 
more complete in every detail ; refer- 
ence works have been added in num- 
bers; special collections have been 
made; classwork has been more 
closely coordinated with library facil- 
ities; and, as a result, it is today, 
more than ever before, the most in- 
dispensable part of the school’s 
equipment. It was, in fact, directly 
due to his desire to build this library 
into a more complete and useful one, 
and to house and equip it more ade- 
quately, that the present building 
costing twenty thousand dollars was 
donated to the school in 1927. 

The building is a memorial to the 
class of 1903, erected largely through 
the generosity of one member of that 
class, Mr. J. Russell Simpson of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. When Mr. Simp- 
son visited Mr. Will Webb to inform 
him of his purpose to make this gift 
to the school, he first reminded him 
of an incident which had occurred 
during his student days at Webb, in 
which Mr. Webb’s sympathetic ad- 
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vice, he said, had been responsible 
for a changed attitude on his part 
and for the shaping of his whole 
subsequent career. 

“I am going to give you a library, 
because you laid aside your authority 
as a teacher on that occasion and 
spoke to me as friend to friend,” he 
said in referring to that important 
event in his school life. 

He had been impressed with the 
merits of the Webb Library during 
his student days and felt that a build- 
ing was needed. He knew, further- 
more, that in giving it he was making 
the most acceptable gift to his former 
teacher and friend, for it represented 
the fulfillment of his fondest desire. 

Ground was broken for the new 
building in the spring of 1927, and 
it was completed in time for dedica- 
tory exercises at commencement in 
1928, when a reunion of the class of 
1903 was held in honor of the event. 
Shortly afterwards the books were 
removed from the simple structure 
which had sheltered them for over 
forty years and placed in the new 
building. They were catalogued ac- 
cording to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem by Miss Alla Webb, who is a 
trained librarian, and the Library of 
Congress card service installed. Thus 
excellence of books was matched by 
excellence of equipment to facilitate 
their use. 

The building, which is forty-two 
by sixty-three feet in dimensions, is 
of mat brick and stone construction, 
roofed with red tile. Its proportions 
are pleasing to the eye and architec- 
turally correct. Seen from the en- 
trance of the school grounds across 
the athletic field, at the end of a 
vista framed by two magnificent 
oaks, it is a thing of beauty —a 
building which would add much to 
any campus. 

The central feature of the main 
floor is a large reading room, which 
has a seating capacity of fifty. The 
four walls are lined with book- 
shelves, and in the room are the usual 
library appurtenances. There is a 
complete card catalogue, with sub- 
ject headings similar to those of 
large libraries, a charging desk, and 
a dictionary stand, besides the other 
usual equipment. All furnishings 
are in light oak. The room is well 
lighted by four double windows and 
dome lights in the ceiling. 


The campus, with the 


Opening off this room in front are 
the periodical room and the librar- 
ian’s office, and in the rear, the stack 
room. The latter is one story and a 
half in height and has an ultimate 
capacity of twelve thousand volumes, 
which may be gained by the addition 
of a mezzanine floor on top of the 
present shelves. The stack room is 
always open, thus making the whole 
stock accessible to those using the 
library. The basement contains a 
large recreation store 
rooms. Steam heat is furnished by 


room and 





library in the distance 


means of automatic stoker equip- 
ment. 

The variety and range of the books 
are remarkable. Each of the sub- 
ject classes into which they are divid- 
ed by the Dewey decimal system— 
general works, philosophy, religion, 
sociology, language, etc.—is a small 
library in itself. There are, for in- 
stance, three hundred books on Bibli- 
cal and religious subjects, five hun- 
dred on education, government, and 
other subjects included under sociol- 
ogy, nine hundred and eighty on 
literature, and nine hundred and fifty 
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on history. The other classes are 
generously represented, too. 

Ministers, teachers, and townspeo- 
ple, as well as students, use these 
books. The public is, in fact, urged 
to use them on the same terms as 
the Webb School students. Few 
large towns in the state have such 
excellent library facilities as are af- 
forded by this library. It is, at the 
time of this writing, the only public 
library in Bedford County. 

The quality that distinguishes 
these books is nowhere better seen 
than in the literature and history 
sections. The care and sound judg- 
ment with which they have been 
selected are evident upon even casual 
inspection. The English and Ameri- 
can literatures are especially well 
represented, and the selections are 
chosen from carefully edited texts. 
All the great names from Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton to the 
moderns are present. There are also 
books on the study and teaching of 
literature, speaking, and writing, his- 
tories of literature, critical, treatises, 
and anthologies—everything, in short, 
pertaining to literature. There are 
representative works from the great 
continental European literatures, in- 
cluding selections from the works of 


Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Moliere, 
Hugo, and Dante. Classical writers 
are especially prominent. Practical- 


ly all of the greatest authors—poets, 
dramatists, and philosophers—from 
Homer to Vergil and Cicero appear 
upon the shelves. Many of these 
masterpieces are to be found in the 
excellent translations of the Loeb 
Classical Library Series. 

Great names in all fields of history 
—ancient, medieval, and modern— 
from Thucydides to Henry Adams 
and Woodrow Wilson lend distinc- 
tion to the history section. Here 
one finds, among other famous his- 
tories of all times, Thucydides’ His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Grote’s History 
of Greece, John Richard Green’s 
History of the English People, Hen- 
ry Adams’ History of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson’s History 
of the American People, and the 
works of Macaulay, Trevelyan, 
James Ford Rhodes, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, James Henry Breasted, Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Claude Bowers, and 


many others. Among the sets of 
value may be mentioned the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Historian’s 
History of the World, and the 
American Nation Series. The ex- 
perience of a member of the Webb 
faculty, who recently took a master’s 
degree in history at one of the larger 
universities, might well be mentioned 
in this connection. He found that 
fairly complete bibliographies of 
most of the courses taken toward 
the degree could be found upon the 
shelves of the Webb Library. Es- 
pecially was this true of the most 
highly recommended works in each 
field of history. 

Over half of the 8,000 volumes are 
shelved apart from the general li- 
brary in special collections, as a mat- 
ter of convenience. These include 
collections of bound magazines, 
reference works, juvenile books, fic- 
tion, biography, and government 
publications, each numbering several 
hundred volumes. The bound peri- 
odicals, special reference works, fic- 
tion, biography, and government pub- 
lications deserve special comment. 

The nation’s leading periodicals 
are subscribed to and made available 
to the boys in the periodical room, 
which is open during hours of rec- 
reation. The list includes a gener- 
ous selection of boys’ magazines and 
those that have an especial appeal to 
boys, but it also includes a number 
of the more serious monthly maga- 
zines—Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, 
Harpers, Review of Reviews, 
Forum, National Geographic, and 
others. These are bound each year 
and added to the collection already 
upon the shelves. The library sub- 
scribes to the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature as an index to 
these magazines, and the students 
find this portion of the library very 
useful in preparing debates for their 
debating societies and for classwork. 
Interesting items among the bound 
magazines are Niles’ Weekly Regis- 
ter, published from 1811 to 1826, and 
a set of the Quarterly Review, which 
is complete for the period 1809 to 
1880, and in which the masterpieces 
of Carlyle, Coleridge, Dickens, Scott, 
Southey, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Wordsworth, and other literati of 
the times were reviewed by contem- 
poraries as they appeared. Reviews 
of current events’in the latter are un- 


usually good historical source ma- 
terial. 

The section devoted to special 
reference works contains encyclo- 
pedias, both general and special, dic- 
tionaries, yearbooks, almanacs, in- 
dexes, directories, and other refer- 
ence tools—in all about six hundred 
volumes. An unusual array of en- 
cyclopedias for a library of this size 
is to be found here, including the 
Britannica, the Americana, the Jew- 
ish, and the New International. 
Along with the usual and indispen- 
sable Webster’s New International, 
there is the Century Dictionary in 
twelve volumes. Biographical, geo- 
graphical, literary, historical, re- 
ligious, classical, and scientific refer- 
ence works of a miscellaneous nature 
have been abundantly provided. The 
library subscribes to the Dictionary 
of American Biography, now in proc- 
ess of publication, and, according to 
a representative of the publisher, has 
the distinction of being one of only 
six Tennessee libraries which are 
purchasing this most important 
work. 

Under fiction and biography are 
grouped several hundred volumes. 
Modern fiction is not bought on a 
large scale, because of modern lit- 
erary trends. There is, however, a 
generous supply of the classics of 
fiction ; and everything is done now, 
as formerly, to get the boys to read 
them and the biographies of great 
men. They are urged to browse 
among these books and become ac- 
quainted with them, to learn to feel 
at home in the company of the genu- 
ine aristocrats of literature. Parallel 
assignments in the classroom are, of 
course, one means of introduction, 
but it is felt that the boy should doa 
great deal of reading independently ; 
hence the ideal of reading good books 
as a wise use of leisure is kept con- 
stantly before him. As guides, the 
school publishes a book list of its 
own and also uses the recommenda- 
tions of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the list published 
by Scripps College and entitled An 
Introduction to the World of Books, 
which is an excellent guide to the 
great literature of the world. 

The collection of government pub- 
lications numbers one thousand vol- 
umes. In it are a set of the Congres- 
sional Globe dating back to 1835, a 
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ERVING EDUCATION 


NATIONAL 
oe ae 2) 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
doy 
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More and more teachers and parents are coming to the realization that Life In- 


surance is a servant of education as well as a servant of the individual. 


Today through the Shield plan of this institution, thousands upon thousands of 
parents are guaranteeing an education for their sons and daughters and an income 


for themselves in the happy days of retirement. And all the while—enjoying com- 


plete Life Insurance protection. 


Investigate the Shield plan. 


Over two million, three hundred and forty-nine 


thousand people have selected it as their way of meeting the challenge of the 


unknown future. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Inc. 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


Nashville, Tennessee 


W. R. WILLS, President 
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fairly complete set of the Congres- 
sional Record, Bureau of Ethnology 
Reports and Bulletins, Census Re- 
ports, and other important publica- 
tions. 

Unique among the special collec- 
tions is the collection of Sequoiana. 
For some years Mr. Webb has been 
collecting material on the Cherokee 
Indians and especially on Sequoyah, 
whose feat in devising an alphabet 
for his native speech without know- 
ing any system of writing is without 
a parallel in history. In this collec- 
tion there are nearly one hundred 
books, most of them now classed as 
out of print, many old magazine 
articles, typewritten copies of books, 
also of original and unpublished 
manuscripts, and a large collection 
of photostatic copies of letters, 
journals, diaries, and official Chero- 
kee papers. Among them is a copy 
of parts of the manuscript by John 
Howard Payne which is in the New- 
berry Library in Chicago. Payne 
lived among the Cherokees for sev- 
eral years and incorporated in his 


manuscript a translation of the “Life 


of Sequoyah.” The original was 
written in Cherokee by George 
Lowry, who used the letters invent- 
ed by Sequoyah. Mr. Webb worked 
for several weeks in the Newberry 
Library copying this manuscript for 
his collection. He also spent several 
weeks in the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety’s library collecting items found 
in the Cherokee Phoenix, a weekly 
paper published by the Cherokees 
about one hundred years ago. These 
copies were typewritten, bound, and 
presented to the Webb Library. 
Among the books in this collection 
should be mentioned Schoolcraft’s 
monumental work, History of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, 
and McKenney and Hall’s History 
of the Indian Tribes of North 
America. This was published in 
1837 and has in it one of the earliest 
published copies of the “Life of 
Sequoyah” and a beautiful reproduc- 
tion in colors of the picture of 
Sequoyah which was painted by 
Charles B. King when Sequoyah 
visited Washington in 1828. 
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Antiquarians find many items of 
interest in the bookmaking exhibit 
recently acquired. There are three 
folio volumes dating from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries— 
editions of the Iliad, Vergil, and 
Ovid—and a scroll in Hebrew con- 
taining the Book of Esther and dat- 
ing from the fourteenth century. 
There is a page from the great Eng- 
lish Bible, which was printed in the 
reign of Henry VIII and was the 
first English translation of the Bible 
published in England by royal 
authority, pages from several of the 
Incunabula, from Latin hymnals, and 
one page from an illuminated manu- 
script on vellum, to which unusual 
interest attaches, because it is 
thought that it may be the work of 
Catherine Dollo, one of the most 
famous miniaturists of the fifteenth 
century. Enclosed in a glass show- 
case in the reading room is a display 
of Roman antiquities which contains 
many things to beguile the fancy of 
those who enjoy delving into ancient 
history and archeology. With them 
are arrowheads and other artifacts 
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of the North American red man and 
some fossils. The library also 
possesses two of the original Audu- 
bon bird pictures. 

Reference has already been made 
to the uses to which this splendid 
collection of books is put. To men- 
tion them briefly, yet more specifical- 
ly, they include class assignments in 
parallel readings and in reference 
problems for reports and papers and 
extracurricular uses, such as re- 
search for debates and speeches and 
reading for entertainment. 

A minimum list of books of paral- 
lel reading is given each class in 
English and the social sciences each 
semester. Extra credit is given for 
all books over this number that are 
read during the semester. That 
these assignments may not become 
too burdensome to those having 
classes in both fields, correlation be- 
tween the English and social science 
lists is made. Assignments in refer- 
ence problems and collateral reading 
are also made in language and science 
classes. 

Some of the best work done in this 
library is the independent research 
made by students in getting up 
speeches for their own organizations 
and for school activities which re- 
quire them. Webb School has al- 
ways attempted to develop good 
speakers, on the theory that, if a man 
is to be a leader, he must be master 
of the art of persuasive speech. For 
this reason, frequent opportunities to 
address his fellows have been provid- 
ed the student. The two debating 
societies and the student Y.M.C.A. 
have weekly meetings, in which de- 
bates and speeches are made. Every 
boy must learn a speech for com- 
mencement, which he must deliver 
before the student body, if not before 
a public audience. Some write their 
own speeches. Special occasions 
demanding original efforts are the 
midyear and public debates and the 
oratorical contest at commencement. 
Without a good reference library this 
work would be impossible. 

Not by any means is the reading 
done by the students wholly directed 
reading. Much is done for pure en- 
tertainment, and the faculty, as has 
been said above, does everything to 
encourage this type of reading. New 
books of merit are discussed in 
chapel talks, and a “new books” shelf 


in the library serves to direct atten- 
tion to new accessions to the stock 
as they are put into circulation. It 
is felt that this is the most valuable 
reading that a student can do, for a 
book of his own choice, in which he 
is interested, will make more impres- 
sion upon him than a reading assign- 
ment, which always carries with it 
an element of compulsion. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
purpose of an education should be 
“to teach one to read,” and to read 
intelligently. But reading intelligent- 
ly implies more than correct literary 
tastes. It implies the ability to con- 
sult the correct sources of reliable in- 
formation. In this world of books 
and of rapid multiplication of books 
and documents the educated man 
must know where to find his facts. 
Relatively speaking, he knows less 
than the educated man of yesterday, 
but in reality he has come in contact 
with a far greater body of knowl- 
edge. No one seems to know just 
how much, or what, he should know, 
but all are agreed that he cannot 
know very much in such a way as to 
be able to carry it around with him. 
He is not expected to know the 
answers to all questions, as he once 
was, but he is expected to know 
where to find them. He is, in other 
words, a creature of books, and must 
depend upon libraries as has never 
been the case before. 

Such being the case, the school 
that neglects the teaching of the use 
of books as reference tools neglects 
a definite obligation to society. Real- 
izing this, the principals of Webb 
School require that every student 
pass a course of instruction in the 
use of the library before graduation. 
It has been estimated by one com- 
petent authority that such knowledge 
gives the college freshman who has 
it an advantage equal to a six months’ 
handicap over his classmate who does 
not have it. Certainly it is a great 
help to the student who does not go 
to college, but enters the workaday 
world without the advantage of col- 
lege training. 

A more general recognition of the 
fact that the primary purpose of an 
education is “to teach one to read” 
would no doubt dictate relatively 
greater expenditures of endowment 
funds for school libraries in the fu- 
ture than in the past. The first in- 





stitutions of higher learning were 
nothing more than libraries where 
students and teachers gathered to 
study, and it is to be hoped that the 
library will come back into its own 
as the central feature of equipment 
of every school, whether secondary 
school or college. Such a change of 
emphasis would herald the coming of 
an educational millennium, in which 
first things would be put first. Edu- 
cation might once again become 
synonymous with culture, and 
schools would certainly be in a better 
position to discharge their obligations 
to the individual and to society, for, 
in the words of Carlyle, 


All that a university or final higher 
school can do for us is still but what the 
first schcol began doing—teach us to read. 
We learn to read, in various languages, in 
various sciences; we learn the alphabet 
and letters of all manners of books, but 
the place where we get the knowledge is 
the books themselves! 


The Layman's Part 
(Continued from page 27) 

that one does not learn to spell a 
word in order to pronounce it. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Parent resign 
their child to the public school with 
full confidence in the modern teacher 
and his superior methods, resting 
secure in the belief that these experts 
will do all that is necessary or else 
tell them when to get busy. 

Suppose that in every single con- 
gress unit in Tennessee three evening 
mass meetings were held, one in 
September, October, and November ; 
that at each of these meetings fifty 
people in each audience became ac- 
tively interested in pushing the 
Eight-Point Program to success ; and 
that half this number actually 
worked for the program. Would it 
then be necessary to suppose what 
the outcome would be? 

The Ejight-Point Program is a 
challenge to the people of Tennessee. 
But, it is also a challenge to the edu- 
cators of the state to give their full 
cooperation and support to an or- 
ganization which has the means of 
reaching a cross section of the people 
and stands ready to bring to them an 
impartial presentation of the facts 
in order to create a sound and in- 
formed public opinion. 
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DO YOU WANT TO GO TON. E. A.? 
Goodlettsville, Tennessee 
March 28, 1936 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

I am writing you in regard to a trip to the National 
Education Association meeting in Portland this sum- 
mer. You may be able to help me secure a group of 
fellow passengers through the medium of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. I am a delegate from Davidson 
County to the N. E. A. Convention. I wish to learn 
of three other men who wish to make a tour of the West 
this summer and attend this convention. I have a new 
Master Chevrolet car which I would furnish for the 
trip if the other three men will furnish the actual travel- 
ing expenses such as gas, oil, and lodging. I wish to 
make a circle trip embracing the Texas Centennial, 
Grand Canyon, San Diego, Pacific Coast, N. E. A. at 
Portland, Columbia River Highway, Yellowstone 
National Park, Salt Lake City, Denver, and back by 
St. Louis. I believe I would need to leave Nashville 
about June 1, to make this schedule. I shall appreciate 
any assistance you may be able to give me in locating 
companions for this trip. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) W. E. Lowe. 


e 
A CORRECTION 


An article appeared in the March issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, page twenty-nine, captioned: “Books 
of Travel for High Schools.” This article was credited 
to Mary Ellen Lewis. Miss Adelaide Maner, Librarian 
of the Christenberry Junior High School, Knoxville, 
wrote the article in question. We are glad to correct 
the error relative to authorship. 


SUMMARY OF A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE APPRO- 
PRIATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO ASSIST THE 
STATES AND TERRITORIES IN PROVIDING 
MORE EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The principal provisions of the bill approved by the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation at St. Louis, February 23, 1936, are as follows: 

1. The sum of $300,000,000 shall be appropriated by 
congress to the states to be spent by the state department 
of education for schools in such manner and by such 
methods of apportionment as the legislatures of the 
respective states shall provide. 

2. Of the $300,000,000 three-fourths shall be appor- 
tioned to the states on the basis of five dollars per per- 
son five to twenty years old residing in each state, and 
one-fourth on the basis of the needs of the states as 
reflected by taxpaying ability. The first of these funds 
is known as the per capita apportionment and the second 
as the equalization fund. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the equalization fund is that the poorer the state 


as measured by the ability to pay taxes the greater the 
amount per pupil to be received by the state. 

3. All matters of administration and supervision of 
schools shall be left entirely to state and local school 
officials, free from federal regulations. 


4. In order to qualify for receiving federal funds each. 


state after the first apportionment shall (a) maintain 
throughout the state schools open at least 160 days 
each year in order that every child will have a reason- 
able educational opportunity, and (b) expend for 
schools from all state and local sources combined at 
least as much as was expended for schools in the year 
1933-34. The purpose of this latter provision is to guar- 
antee that the funds received shall be used for more 
adequate school advantages and not merely for tax 
reduction. 

5. All statistics used in calculating the amount to be 
apportioned to each state shall come from data regularly 
collected and disseminated by departments of the federal 
government. The purpose of this provision is to insure 
the use of data not collected directly by any beneficiary 
of the funds. For this reason census data as to popula- 
tion rather than enrollment or average daily attendance 
will be used. 

The steering committee of the Legislative Commis- 
sion was authorized by unanimous vote to approve and 
accept such reasonable changes in the bill as the sponsors 
in the Senate and House may deem necessary to secure 
passage. The steering committee will endeavor in so far 
as practicable to secure passage of a bill containing these 
provisions. 

6 


SURVEY OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS IN TENNESSEE 

Tennessee has been included as one of ten states in- 
cluded in an authorized project financed by the federal 
government involving a study of local school units. This 
study will be made under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education and the State Department of 
Education. This project is state-wide in scope. 

The purposes of this study are: First, to collect, 
organize and analyze data with reference to school 
census, distribution of pupils by grades, size of schools, 
length of term, distribution of teaching, supervisory and 
administrative personnel, assessed valuation of proper- 
ties, school tax levied, bonded indebtedness, transpor- 
tation, school plants, and such other data as may be 
available and needed. Second, to select and adapt 
standards applicable to Tennessee for more satisfactory 
schools and school units. This study should be of help 
in improving the school conditions in Tennessee. 

Doctor H. L. Alves, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., is the National Director of the 
work. Doctor Edgar L. Morphet is Assistant Director 
of the work. The State Department of Education is 
cooperating and the following personnel, under the 
direction of Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner, is 
responsible for carrying the study forward: 

R. D. Best, Director, Nashville. 
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James L. Gore and Robert Abernathy, Assistant Di- 
rectors, Middle Tennessee District Division, Nashville. 

Dr. Frank C. Foster, Greeneville, Assistant Director, 
East Tennessee Division. 

D. Otho McNeely, Assistant Director, West Tennes- 
see Division. 

Every county superintendent is urged to cooperate in 
the work. ° 


ADAMS NOMINATED OVER PHILLIPS IN PUTNAM 

Frank R. Adams, teacher in the Monterey High 
School and graduate of T. P. I., Cookeville, defeated 
Superintendent Tillman H. Phillips in the Democratic 
Primary on April 11, 1936, for the nomination for 
superintendent of the Putnam County Schools. 

eo 

NASHVILLE RESTORES SALARY CUTS TO TEACHERS 


At the opening of the current school year the Nash- 
ville public school teachers received a ten per cent re- 
duction in their salaries. The teachers, the superintend- 
ent, the Parent-Teacher Associations, the press, and cer- 
tain members of the city board of education began a 
fight for restoration of these salary cuts. Other city 
employees had received no cuts in salaries. In fact, 
other employees had received restoration in salary cuts 
made earlier. The teachers had not. It was obvious 
that the city government was discriminating against its 
teachers. Public sentiment was against such discrimi- 
nation. The cuts were properly restored. They should 
have been made retroactive. 








COUNTY COURTS ENDORSE EIGHT-POINT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Blount County—“The county court of Blount County 
hereby expresses its approval of the principles of the 
Eight-Point Educational Program, and urges upon can- 
didates for the legislature from this county and district 
the fullest consideration and support of the program 
before the 1937 General Assembly.”—Geo. D. Roberts, 
Chairman, Blount County Court. 

Carter County—“I appeared before the Carter County 
Court this morning (Monday, April 6) and the Resolu- 
tion supporting the Eight-Point Educational Program 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the court.”—H. C. 
Hopkins, President, Elizabethton Teachers Association, 

Claiborne County—‘Be It Resolved: That the county 
court of Claiborne County hereby expresses its ap- 
proval of the principles of the Eight-Point Program, and 
urges upon candidates for the legislature from this 
county and district the fullest consideration and sup- 
port of the program before the 1937 General Assem- 
bly.”—J. T. Hughes, County Judge, Tazewell. 

Clay County—“Be It Resolved: That the county court 
of Clay County hereby expresses its approval of the 
principles of the Eight-Point Program, and urges upon 
candidates for the legislature from this county and dis- 
trict the fullest consideration and support of the pro- 
gram before the 1937 General Assembly.” — W. F. 
Brown, Chairman, County Court. 

Decatur County—‘Be It Resolved: That the county 
court of Decatur County hereby expresses its approval 
of the principles of the Eight-Point Program, and urges 
upon candidates for the legislature from this county and 
district the fullest consideration and support of the pro- 
gram before the 1937 General Assembly.”—Otto Milam, 
Chairman of the County Court. 

Fayette County—The Fayette County Court approved 
the Eight-Point Program but as yet report of said ac- 
tion has not been certified to the office of T. E. A. 
—( Editor.) 

Henderson County—“The resolution endorsing the 
Eight-Point Educational Program for Action was 
adopted by the Henderson County Court on Monday, 
April 6, without a dissenting vote. I presume the chair- 
man will send you a copy of the resolution.”—G. Till- 
man Stewart, Superintendent County Schools. 

McNairy County—“The McNairy County Court here- 
by expresses its approval of the principles of the Ejight- 
Point Program, and urges upon candidates for the legis- 
lature from this county and district the fullest consid- 
eration and support of the program before the 1937 
General Assembly.”—R. C. Smith, Chairman of the 
County Court. 

Morgan County—“Enclosed herewith you will find 
the resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
Morgan County Court in regular session in Wartburg, 
Monday, April 6.”—Louis R. Schubert, Superintendent 
County Schools. 

Scott County—“Be It Resolved: That the county 
court of Scott County hereby expresses its approval of 
the principles of the Eight-Point Educational Program, 
and urges upon candidates for the legislature from this 
county and district the fullest consideration and support 
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of the program before the 1937 General Assembly. 
Adopted April 6, 1936, by unanimous vote.”—W. A. 
Terry, Chairman, Scott County Court. 

Wilson County—“Just thought you would be glad to 
know that yesterday, April 6, the Wilson County Court 
approved the T. E. A. Eight-Point Program. Also our 
P.-T. A. unanimously approved this program.”—W. E. 
Wilson, High School Principal, Watertown. 


T. E. A. PROGRAM GAINS SUPPORT 


Robert D. Lindsay, Coal Creek, candidate for the 
Senate from the counties of Anderson, Bradley, Mc- 
Minn, and Roane, writes as follows: 


Coal Creek, Tennessee 
April 29, 1936 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

I have your letter of the nineteenth relative to your Eight- 
Point Educational Program. I want to say that I heartily ap- 
prove of this program as I am very well acquainted with edu- 
cational work. Having taught school for five years in the 
various counties, I have learned of the need of a sound, edu- 
cational program. 

Your friend, Clifford Seiber, County Superintendent for this 
county, has known me for a number of years and knows that 
I am a true friend to education. 

Let me suggest that your organization get to work now and 
elect men to the legislature that can be depended upon. 

Thanking you for your letter, I beg to remain, 

Your friend, 
(Signed) Rost. D. Linpsay. 


W. A. W. Carden, La Follette, candidate for reelec- 
tion to the Senate from the counties of Campbell, Clai- 
borne, Grainger, Hancock, Morgan, Scott, and Union, 
has indicated his support of the Eight-Point Educa- 
tional Program of T. E. A. in the following letter : 


La Follette, Tennessee 
April 8, 1936 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

I am herewith enclosing my signed endorsement for the 
Eight-Point Program. Please be assured if I am reelected to 
the State Senate it will be my pleasure to enthusiastically sup- 
port this program. 

With regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. A. W. CarnEn. 


Delta Kappa Gamma approves. The following letter 


carries its own message: 
Nashville, Tennessee 
April 25, 1936 

My dear Mr. Bass: 

The Tennessee Organization of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
National Honor Fraternity for Women in Education, has 
authorized me to write that we will cooperate with you in 
getting your Eight-Point Program for Education enacted into 
law. Each of the members listed below has pledged herself to 
use her influence in interesting the clubs and lay organizations 
to which she belongs in supporting this educational program: 

Founders of State Organization installed November 30, 1935: 

Mrs. Earnest, Johnson City. 
Mary Frizzell, Murfreesboro. 
Julia Green, Nashville. 
Mary Hall, Murfreesboro. 
Julia Harris, Nashville. 
Evangeline Hartsook, Johnson City. 
Julia Hodgson, Nashville. 
Dr. Helen Lacy, Nashville. 
Mary Mackinlay, Chattanooga. 
Elisabeth Oehmig, Nashville. 
Nell Parkinson, Nashville. 
Elizabeth Randall, Nashville. 
Mrs. L. M. Russell, Chattanooga. 
E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro. 
Dr. Maycie Southall, Nashville. 
Ina K. Yoakley, Johnson City. 





State Members: 

Carrie Bailey, Paris. 

Margaret Browder, Nashville. 

Emily Brown, Chattanooga. 

Martha Buchanan, Clarksville. 

Cora Harris, Knoxville. 

Lucile Heath, Nashville. 

Mrs. Jessie Hickerson, Chattanooga. 

Hattie Hunt, Johnson City. 

Gretchen Hyder, Elizabethton. 

Katherine Ingram, Bolivar. 

Mrs. O. C. Kirkman, Chattanooga. 

Mrs. W. L. Lewis, Johnson City. 

Susie McNulty, Chattanooga. 

Tommie Reynolds, Murfreesboro. 

Mrs. Ridgway, Clarksville. 

Elizabeth Schardt, Murfreesboro. 

Dr. Ruth Thomas, Johnson City. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Maycre SouTHALL, 

State President. 

oo 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS TO BE HELD AT PEABODY 
COLLEGE JUNE !1, 12, AND 13, 1936 


Announcement is made by Dennis H. Cooke, Professor 
of School Administration, George Peabody College, of 
the Seventh Annual School Administrators Conference 
to be held at Peabody College, June 11, 12, and 13, 
1936. The general conference theme this year will be: 
“Administering the Instructional Program to Meet the 
Needs of Pupils.” This general theme is then broken 
down into four parts as follows: First, “What Are the 
Needs of Pupils?” Second, “What Are the Contribu- 
tions of the Subject-Matter Fields to Pupils’ Needs?” 
Third, “What Is the Contribution of Supervision to 
Pupils’ Needs?” and, Fourth, “What Is the Contribu- 
tion of the School Library to Pupils’ Needs?” 

A good conference is anticipated. 


WILLIAM L. ROCHELLE IS DEAD 


On March 13, W. L. Rochelle died. He had served 
Tennessee as a public school teacher long and well. 
He practically built the high school at Charlotte, Dick- 
son County. He spent eleven years in this one school 
and saw it grow from a small, poorly equipped two-year 
school to a large comfortably housed and well-equipped 
four-year high school. 

Mr. Rochelle was a patient, sincere, industrious 


teacher. He had many warm personal friends in the 
teaching profession. These are all saddened at his 
death. ® 
A-Sailing 
I'd like to be a sailor 


\nd sail the seven seas. 

i'd sail away to England ; 

Then on to France’s leas. 

From there I’d sail to Chinatown ; 
Then to far-off Japan, 

Where little children’s teeth are white 
And eyes slant up and down. 

I’d sail around South Africa— 

Along the coast to Spain, 

And when I’d made my trip complete, 
I’d start all over again. 
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Report of Resolutions 
Committee 


Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville, April 11, 1936 


We, the members of the Tennes- 
see Education Association, in our 
seventy-first annual convention, pro- 
pose the following resolutions: 


1 
We recommend that the seventy- 
third congress be asked to appro- 
priate for schools an amount suffi- 
cient to give to each state a reason- 
able per capita allotment and set up 
an equalization fund to be distributed 
on some equitable basis, with super- 
vision and control vested in local 
authorities. 
2 
We favor a program of adult edu- 
cation to be financed by the state and 
federal governments. Teachers for 
this type of work should be selected 
in accord with rules and regulations 
applicable to their fitness adopted by 
the State Board of Education. 


3 

We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of the state for their past ef- 
forts in behalf of public education 
and commend their enthusiastic and 
aggressive interest in the proposed 
legislative school program. 


4 
We express our thanks to every- 
one who has contributed to the suc- 
cess of this meeting, and wish par- 
ticularly to commend the Nashville 
papers for their full and effective 
coverage of this convention. 


5 

We express our appreciation to all 
who are cooperating in making a 
success of the educational program, 
and especially do we commend and 
endorse the efforts of Mr. W. A. 
Bass, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, in crystallizing sentiment in 
support of public school legislation. 


6 
Whereas, our colleague, Mr. J. A. 
Roberts, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education and former President of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has been taken from us; and, 


Whereas, as a teacher, administra- 
tor, and citizen, he promoted and de- 
fended public education with a vigor 
born of conviction; and, 

Whereas, in his demise the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has lost 
a valued friend and worthy coun- 
selor, 

Be it resolved that we express our 
sincere sorrow at our loss, and, 

Be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to his 
family. 

7 

Inasmuch as the insecurity of po- 
sition or rate of turnover in teaching 
positions in our public schools has 
proved so detrimental to the welfare 
of our schools and to the morale of 
the school employees, we approve 
the principle of a teacher tenure law 
and urge all public officials to carry 
out the spirit of such a program un- 
til suitable legislation can be enacted. 


8 

We recommend that the president 
of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, the president of the Public 
School Officers’ Association, and the 
commissioner of education serve as 
a committee in bringing about a state 
organization of the county and city 
boards of education of the state. 


9 

As members of the Tennessee 
Education Association we approve 
the action of the Representative As- 
sembly in adopting the “Program for 
Action” and we individually endorse 
and pledge our full cooperation and 
support toward its enactment into 
law. The program herein referred 
to is stated in the April issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, and a copy is 
appended hereto. 


Program for Action of the Tennessee 
Education Association 


I. ‘That the state finance the minimum 
program of elementary and high school 
education in so far as teachers’ salaries 
are concerned, provided there be no re- 
striction of local initiative. 

II. That the minimum length of term 
shall be eight (8) months for elementary 
schools and nine (9) months for high 
schools. 

III. That the minimum salary for any 
teacher in Tennessee must not be less than 
$60.00 per month, provided that, as stand- 
ards of qualifications are raised and teach- 
ers progress in training and experience, 
the salary shall be increased in direct pro- 
portion to the rise in standards and the 
increase in training and experience. 

IV. That all beginning teachers must 
have completed at least two years of 








training in an approved institution of 
higher learning. 
V. That adequate library facilities be | 
made available for all pupils in the public 7 
schools of Tennessee. q 
VI. That the state encourage desirable ~ 
consolidation of schools, necessary and 
efficient transportation, and skilled super- ~ 
vision, through state aid. z 
VII. That adequate facilities for higher 
education be provided by the state. 
VIII. That an adequate and actuarially 
sound retirement system for teachers be 
established on a state-wide basis. 7 


10 
We recommend that a copy of 
these resolutions be given to the | 
press, and that they be published in | 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
(Signed ) 
C. F. FisHer, Chairman 
Roy G. BIGELow 
Kit PARKER 
C. J. HucKaBa 
R. E. Lee 
Joun L. MEapows 
ELLEN Davies RopcERs. 


New Books Received 


Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, the National 
Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part I—The Grouping of 
Pupils. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.75. 
This volume presents the efforts 

of the society to produce “a more 
authoritative and a clearer statement 
of the problems connected with pupil 
classification, and in particular with 
ability grouping.” 

Part Il1—Music Education. 
$2.50. Paper, $1.75. 
This volume is a symposium of the 

best current theory and practice in 

the teaching of public school music. 

Both volumes are obtainable at the 
Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, IIl. 

Educational Abstracts, published at 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. $4.00. 

It is a bi-monthly publication de- 
voted exclusively to presenting ab- 
stracts of new periodical, mono- 
graph, book and other materials in 
the field of education, broadly con- 
ceived. Vol. I (January-February, 
1936) contains 281 abstracts in 
eighty pages. Some fifty associate 
and cooperating editors, American 
and European, and most of them 
well-known figures in education, give 
promise this publication will prove 
to be a much needed contribution to 
all interested in the field of educa- 
tion. a 
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George P, eabody College for Teachers 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1936 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 8 - JULY 15 
SECOND TERM: JULY 16 - AUGUST 22 


George Peabody College for Teachers is an institution of nation- 
al reputation and national service. For more than sixty years, 
the college has devoted its entire resources and energies to the 


better preparation of teachers and leaders in public education. 
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AP aeoRRNIN, 


The New Geography 


How shall we plan, that all be fresh and new, 
Fraught with deep meaning, yet attractive too? 
—Goethe 


Not long ago two well-known teachers realized that 
geography should be the most interesting subject in the 
schools instead of the dullest. Also that it has in itself 
the best preparation for citizenship of America and of 
the world. 


The old geographies have been teaching the course to 
young pupils as a mechanical science. Our two teachers 
decided that the course should be a live social study. 


Our teachers built their course bit by bit in the labora- 
tory of the classroom. As the course developed, it 
became increasingly clear that there was no place in it 
for any of the time-worn features of the old, traditional 
geography. This must be a new course in substance as 
well as in name; it must be The New Geography. 





The two teachers were fitted by training, by insight, and 
by experience to undertake this task. They knew the 
language of children; they had had experience as writ- 
ers; they had access to the best pictures and maps; 
every skill and resource of printer and publisher were at 
their command. 


The result is The New Geography Series, which enables 
pupils to understand what is going on in the world about 
them, what they read in the newspapers, what they hear 
about any part of the world on the radio. 





The success of the enterprise is best gauged by the suc- 
cess of the books in the classroom. Pupils and teachers 
alike welcome The New Geography as a fresh, attrac- 
tive subject which prepares for better citizenship. In 
a word, it is more than a new series of textbooks; it is a 
rebirth of geography in the elementary grades. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THOMAS R. GREGORY, Representative, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 
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